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Neither Committed Nor Uncommitted 


Terr is a real danger that the explosion 


of the bomb, which the Prime Minister 
dropped with such crafty precision between 
the Labour front bench and its supporters, 
will obscure the real importance of last 
Tuesday’s debate. When the smoke clears 
off it will be seen that the persistent inquisi- 
tion into the purposes and the conclusions 
of the Churchill-Truman talks has achieved 
some very useful results. Mr. Churchill 
has been compelled to disown in the 
strongest terms Mr. Dulles’s plan for re- 
equipping Chiang Kai-shek’s forces and 
reopening the Chinese civil war; and he 
has now denied that Britain is in any way 
committed to spread the war to the main- 
land of Asia in the event of Chinese 
“aggression either in Korea or Indo- 
China. For the large number of thoughtful 
people who regard peace with China as 
more important than the most brilliantl 
executed maneuvre of party warfare, these 
disclaimers will remain the memorable 
aspect of last) Tuesday’s Parliamentary 
clash. The Premier obtained a Scottish 
verdict of “not proven” by arguing that 
in every particular his Korean policy faith- 
fully followed the lines laid down by Mi 
Attlee: to support the United Nations 
actton against aggression; to limit that 
action as far as is humanly possible to the 
Korean Peninsula; and to end it rapidly 
by a truce and a negotiated peace settle 
ment. If Mr. Churchill committed himselt 
10 nothing in Washington, he certainly 
assumed a new formal commitment in the 


House of Commons. He is now solemnh 
pledged to collective action with the Labour 
Party against General MacArthur, Mr 
Dulles and the China Lobby in Congress 
So far, so good 
Yet the revelation that the Labour 
Government last May agreed under certain 
circumstances to permit bombing beyond 
the Yalu has undoubtedly caused consterna- 
tion among its own supporters and stimu- 
lated suspicion of the whole of its China 
policy These suspicions are natura! but 
exaggerated. We should be the last to 
defend every action of the Attlee Cabinet, 
especially during the last uneasy five 
months of its existence. It was an unhappy 
period when tar too many Socialist principles 
were jettisoned in a misguided determina- 
tion to preserve the ark of the covenant of 
rearmament against dissenting attacks. Yet 
it would be a grave mistake to assume, on 
the basis of Mr. Churchill’s “ partisan’ 
summary of confidential and unpublished 
documents, that any irrevocable surrender 
to MacArthurism was in fact made A 
contingent military decision to bomb aero- 
drome: the Yalu if the Chinese 
began to use them foi attack on U.N 
in kind from the 
publicised commitment to ‘ 
which Mr. Churchill gave in hi 
speech. Thx remains that, 
ever since the Korean war began, the Labour 
Government has most useful 
restraining influence on American policy and 
propped up a weak Administration in Wash- 
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ington in its resistance to MacArthurite 
pressures. And the Labour Opposition has 
succeeded in imposing on Mr. Churchill th 
restraining role which, in power, it had played 
What of the future? Here anxiety is 
fully justited. As Aneurin Bevan showed 
in his first big speech on foreign policy since 
the war, the real whether the 
Western world is willing to give up the 
tutile concept of military containment, to 
accept the fact of the Asian revolution, and 
to come to terms with it. If this is to be 
achieved, Britain must all she can to 
hasten the end of the Korean war, and 
must raise the tundamental issues otf 
Formosa, Chinese recognition and the 
admission of the Peking Government to the 
United Nations. Mr. Eden may well 
understand the necessity for such a policy 
On the evidence of his speech — last 
Wednesday Mr. Churchill certainly does 
not. He wants to avoid the spreading ot 
the war in the Pacific, not because he 
realises the futility of ideological crusades, 
but he wants first priority to be 
given to the crusade in Europe 
Mr. Dulles, 
he considers 
irying to 
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do 


because 
He Opposes 
not on principle, but because 
that the Republicans 
contain the wrong 
enemy) We may hope that Prime 
Minister will fulfil his implicit pledge tu 
restrain U.S. strategy in the Pacific ; but it 
will be Utopian to conceive that he will 
pursue an} The 
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Negotiations in Cairo 


The announcement that negotiations between 
Britain and Egypt are to be resumed this week- 
end in Cairo marks a successful first stage in the 
British attempt at forceful suppression of Egyp- 
tian nationalism and the Pashas’ efforts to come 
to terms with a British administration whose 
influence will be used to secure their privileges. 
In spite of this rather disreputable community 
of interest between the negotiating parties, it 
is too soon to assume that agreement will easily 
be reached. For both Mr. Eden and Aly Maher 
Pasha are far committed in public on the very 
points which must be the subject of negotiation. 
The Egyptian Premier has announced that he 
will not “ negotiate over the principle of evacua- 
tion, but on the means of implementing it and 
achieving the unity of the Nile Valley.” Mr. 
Fden has affirmed British rights under the 1936 
Treaty and regards the negotiations as an 
attempt to contrive a replacement for it accept- 
able to both sides. At the same time he has 
pledged himself to make no surrender of the 
Sudanese right to early self-government. It 
appears that agreement can be reached only if 
Mr. Eden is prepared to concede either the 
British occupation of the Canal or the sover- 
eignty of the Sudan. The expressed views of 
most of the Sudanese and all its British adminis- 
trators, no less than the Foreign Secretary's 
assurance to Parliament, rule out much conces- 
sion on the latter. So far Mr. Eden has shown 
no signs of willingness to indicate any change 
of British policy in the Canal Zone which would 
begin to satisfy legitimate nationalist demands. 
Meanwhile Aly Maher is living on borrowed 
time: he must do better than his predecessor 
and do it quickly, or the January troubles will 
begin all over again. 

Mr. Hardie’s Resignation 

Mr. Steven Hardic’s letter of resignation from 
the chairmanship of the Iron and Steel Corpora- 
tion hints at the long struggle which has gone 
on within the Corporation itself and, latterly, 
between the Chairman and the Minister. Mr. 
Hardie had never left any doubt of his inten- 
tion to carry out the purpose of the nationalising 
Act by using, if necessary ruthlessly, the powers 
bestowed on him. This brought him into head- 
with the British Iron and Steel 
Federation, which, prior to nationalisation, had 
dominated the industry, Not all Mr. Hardie’s 
colleagues agreed with his aggressive tactics, 
some from the first preferring to compromise 
with the Federation in the expectation of a 
change of government. With a Labour Minister 
of Supply the balance was tilted on Mr. Hardie’s 
side. But, since the election, the conflict between 
Chairman and Minister has increasingly isolated 
Mr. Hardie, and perhaps one or two others, from 
their more pliable colleagues. No doubt Mr. 
Sandys views with composure the departure of 
a man who would probably have been the prin- 
cipal stumbling block to his plans for denational- 
ising the industry. The particular issues which 
prompted the resignation are of secondary im- 
portance in this context. Whether Mr. Hardie 
is correctly advised in claiming that the payment 
of increased levies to meet losses on Government 
imports is ulfra vires, remains for the present a 


on collision 








matter of legal argument. His proposal to com- 
pel the publicly owned companies to absorb 
increased production costs and thus enable the 
industry to ke a positive contribution to 
solving natior conomic difficulties” deserves 
support, provided it is linked with a stringent 
rationing scheme. Mr. Sandys prefers to damp 
femand for steel by allowing 
the price to rise, a course, in our view, more 
fundamentally inflationary. 
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Europe’s Coal Gap 


The probability that rearmament in Western 
Europe will place a grave strain on fuel supplies 
is emphasised strongly in a report entitled The 
European Coa! Problem issued this week by the 
Economic Commission for Europe. Like the 
statement of evidence which has also just been 
submitted by the F.B.L. to the Ridley Committee 
on Fuel Policy, the report holds a gloomy view 
of the future. Taking into consideration the 
likelihood that the industrialisation of Eastern 
Europe will make increasing demands on Polish 
coal production, it estimates that, in 1956, Wes- 
tern Europe’s demand for coal will be 590 
million tons if present plans for rearmament 
and the maintenance of civilian production are 
realised. This prospective requirement repre- 
sents an increase of 80 million tons over the 
supplies available last year. On the most favour- 
able assumptions, the gap between demand and 
supplies available from Europe seems likely to 
be 30 million tons a year in four years’ time— 
a situation which would appear to involve 
ruinously expensive imports from the U.S. 

So far as the British coal industry is concerned 
the report is distinctly critical. The authors 


suggest that the relative failure of efforts to 
recruit additional manpower is “symptomatic 
of a lack of confidence of the men in their 


leaders, both managers and trade union offi- 
cials,” and that more may have to be done to 
increase the financial incentives for work in the 
pits, even at the risk of making it easier for 
miners to secure more leisure by absenteeism. 
The most weighty charge, however, against the 
National Coal Board is that, at least up to 1950, 
it took an unduly conservative view of the future 
potential demand for British coal, and that in- 
vestment programmes have been held back, 
“not by financial limitations, but by a lack of 
men capable of conceiving and carrying out 
reorganisation of pits and coal fields.” ‘The 
report admits that the Board’s schemes of educa- 
tion and promotion should contribute in the long 
run to a solution of this problem, and it is ques- 
tionable whether enough weight is given to the 
present retrenchment in capital expenditure 
which the Treasury is now enforcing; but it is 
difficult to deny the general charge that the 
N.C.B., in its long-term planning, has carried 
caution too far. 


For the Sake of a Nail... 


To save a thirteen-hundredth part of the in- 
crease in the Defence Budget, the Government 
have sacrificed the Crown Film Unit. It was a 
peculiarly British creation, dating back to 1929, 
when Stephen Tallents and John Grierson 
established the Empire Marketing Board Film 
Unit. It was taken over by that shrewd Tory, 
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Sir Kingsley Wood, when, as Postmaster- 
General, he turned it into the G.P.O, Film Unit. 
In the 1930’s it was the nursery of the docu- 
mentary film movement and, in addition to its 
bread-and-butter functions of “ putting across” 
the Post Office, it produced experimental films 
which were the admiration and envy of the 
world’s film-makers and which reflected a new 
social-consciousness. Soon after the outbreak of 
war, it was taken over by the Ministry of Infor- 
mation and raised to the status of “ The Crown” 
Film Unit responsible for such memorable films 
as Target for To-night, Britain Can Take It, 
Western Approaches and Coastal Command. 
And since the war it has made such remarkable 
films as Children on Trial and Daybreak in Udi. 
Apart from giving a real character to British 
films, it begot the National Films Boards of 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand. With it 
will go the non-theatrical distribution system 
laboriously built up by the Ministry and con- 
tinued by the Central Office of Information, 
which with mobile projectors reached audiences 
all over the country for whom the normal “ box 
office” channels were no use. Now this national 
asset is to be destroyed to save £250,000. 

Mr. Attlee, who rightly protested against this 
decision the other night, might also have pro- 
tested against the niggling economies which are 
wrecking the Overseas Services of the B.B.C. 
The present Foreign Secretary, who complained 
when Mr. Morrison proposed a similar economy, 
ought to ask himself and his colleagues what 
they think they are doing to the one international 
spokesman of a British attitude in a world 
dominated by the Russian and American voices. 
The financial standstill in face of rising costs 
means a 35 hours a week reduction in European 
services and the cutting down of the Latin 
American programmes. 

Dollars and Indonesia 

The Indonesian Government's resignation last 
week is the culmination of a series of events, all 
of them based on a suspicion that assistance from 
the United States to South-East Asia is designed 
to force the strategically and economically vital 
countries into participation in American military 
defence plans. “Acceptance of this aid,” the 
Masjumi (Muslim Party) paper stated, “ would 
oblige Indonesia finally to abandon her present 
independent policy,” whilst the Socialist Party’s 
paper said that “the Mutual Security Act was 
not a nominal alteration of E.C.A. but rather a 
reflection of a changing American military and 
political outlook on present-day developments.” 
It was a belief that the Foreign Minister had 
accepted M.S.A. that sealed his own fate and 
then that of Dr. Sukiman’s ten-months-old Cabi- 
net. The Government was also under fire for its 
acceptance of the Japanese Peace Treaty, also 
regarded as part of American war preparations; 
and Parliament would not have sanctioned it. 
Discussions for a new Cabinet point to another 
coalition of the P.N.I. (Socialist Party) and the 
Masjumi (the largest), with some combination 
of many smaller parties with one aim in common 
—an independent foreign policy. Cabinets thus 
formed have a limited stability and a minimum 
activity. Meanwhile the Sukiman Cabinet 
carries on; its first step was the withdrawal from 
The Hague of a delegation which had just put 
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forward a very reasonable proposal for a joint 
Indonesian-Dutch administration of West Irian 
pending final settlement of sovereignty 


PARIS 

Lisbon and Hanoi 

Our Parts correspondent writes: WI 
watch people in the Metro reading then 
papers, you find that nine out of ten are absorbed 
in the uproarious comedy of the Marie Besnard 
trial at Poitiers, which has become a sort of Grand 
Guignol of Clochemerk Whethe: 
looking widow did poison eleven of 
ind relatives or not has become almost 
But after Marie Besnard there still is Lisbon i 
its aftermath; the rearmament of Germany; st WESTMINSTER 
ling news from Indo-China; and the financial The End of the Affair 
crisis Which assumed almost melodramatic pro wnentary ¢ 
portions last Friday when the 20-franc gold no. tone 
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thus toreshadowing either a period of runaway in ‘ WASHINGTON 
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yaper, at lcast the e rt CGserman 
rearmament has been postpone ) year, sinc 
M. Schuman got the other Ministers to agree that 
there would be no “ recruiting” of German troops — jy) ty 
until the treaty on the European Army had been iwain : ; baarall wail m that whil 
ratified. But, on the other hand, Germany ts to ' lished 1 : nae Had Mr ttle: ‘ Europe 
become a de facto member of N.A.T.O., Britain’s — j, h intrv. neervative | 
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The Lessons of Lisbon 


Ir we were to take the pile of communiques 


issued from Lisbon at their face value, we 
could reach only one conclusion: that the 
asscinbled Foreign Ministers, Defence Minister: 
and Finance Ministers of the fourteen N.A.T.O 
countries had lost their sens There has never 
been such an orgy of self-deception, wish-tulfil 
ment and fraudulent book-keeping. The Defence 
Ministers, for instance, all pretend to be working 
on the thesis that there is a Russian military 
menace, which can only be met by the creation 
of a counterbalancing N.A.T.O. force in Europe. 
Yet at Lisbon their only object seemed to be to 
achieve the appearance of strength by concealing 
from each other the reality of weakness. It was 
solemnly announced, for instance, that the forces 
under General Eisenhower are to consist of 50 
divisions by the end of 1952. ‘This impressive 
total 1s just double the present strength of 
S.HLA PLS. armies. How is it reached? Not 
a single extra division can be expected this year 
from the U.S. or Britain, and no German contri 
bution is included. Morcover, the French quota 
has been cut from 14 to 12 divisions, and even 
these dozen French divisions will remain a paper 
figure so long as the war in Indo-China continues 
and the French term of service is kept at 
eighteen month The fact is that the fraud 
ulent total of 50 is reached by including, for 
instance, the whole strength of the British Terri 
torial Army 

When we turn from the military planning to 
the financial recommendations, the picture is the 
same. The French have promised to spend the 
equivalent of £1,400m. on Defence this year. 
Everyone at Lisbon knew perfectly well that this 
is mythical Britain’s position looks rather 
better, but only because our crisis 1s a lew 
months further off. In the second half of 1951, 
the dollar deficit of the sterling area was running 
at the rate of £1,450m., and our own British 
overall deficit at €850m. Yet, although, on Mr 
Butler’s own diagnosis, we are suffering from 
galloping inflation—and nothing is more infla- 
tionary than arms expenditure—we solemnly 
propose to spend £1,400m. on Defence in 1952. 
True, this £1,400m., at present prices, means a 
15 per cent. cut in the three-year arms pro 
gramme, which roughly brings it back trom 
£4,700m. to £3,500m. Even this reduced pro- 
gramme is tar greater than we can sustain out 
of our own resources without the most savage 
cut in our standard of living. Yet the Tories 
still claim that it is well within our capacity. 


Alas, there is some sense in all this nonsense 
The phoney balance-sheets, the paper armies 
and the synthetic optumism are all designed with 
one objective—to keep the dollars flowing across 
the Atlantic. Mr. Acheson, Mr. Harriman and 
General Eisenhower are joined with the Euro 
pean Ministers in an attempt to persuade Con 
gress that everything in N.A.T.O. is fine and 
justifies a further dose of military assistance in 
1952-53. Indeed, the whole elaborate show at 
Lisbon was motivated not by any serious military 
planning but by purely political considerations 
Bankrupted by rearmament, we must rearm still 
further in order to obtain the dollars to stave off 
a formal declaration of bankruptcy. And, with 
each fresh dose of dollars, our long-term econo- 





mic prospects deteriorate and our dependence 
on America grows more acute. 

It is against this background that the one con- 
crete achievement of Lisbon must be judged 
The full Atlantic Council solemnly approved the 
plans for integrating the European Defence 
Community in N.A.T.O., and the big Power 
reached agreement on Germany’s financial con 
tribution to rearmament. This means that ths 
rearmament of Western Germany can now go 
forward, subject to agreement between the five 
nations of the E.D.C. on details, and ratification 
by the respective Parliaments. 

What was done at Lisbon will make further 
resistance to a German Army a great deal more 
difficult. Before this conference, all that had 
been agreed was the principle of a German 
contribution to the defence of Western Europe 
Now the actual defences are being constructed 
on the assumption that twelve German division 
a tactical air force and a substantial fiscal con 
tribution will be available in the near future 
Any nation which says “no” after Lisbon will 
lay itself open to the charge of sabotaging the 
Atlantic Defence Community. 

How were these agreements on German 
rearmament achieved? The plain answer is that 
they were railroaded through the conference by 
Mr. Harriman on condition of further American 
aid. The procedure went according to a pro- 
tocol established for the first time at New Yor! 
in September, 1950. On that occasion it was 
Mr. Acheson who, without previous notice 
presented M. Schuman and Mr. Bevin with an 
ultimatum. They must either accept the prin 
ciple of German rearmament or face the threat 
that American troops would be withdrawn from 
Europe and that General Eisenhower would not 
be available as Supreme Commander. Under 
duress, M. Schuman and Mr. Bevin surrendered. 
The next occasion for this type of dollar diplo 
macy was Brussels in December, 1950. Panicked 
by MacArthur’s debacle in Korea, the Americans 
themselves were plunging into breakneck 
rearmament, and they demanded that their 
European allies should join them in_ stern 
measures. In particular, they must sharply 
increase their Defence budgets and stop delaying 
German rearmament, 

It is now just fourteen months since the 
Brussels decisions. In that period, France and 
Britain, which at present contribute 75 per cent 
of Europe’s defence, have been overtaken by 
economic disaster, while Western Germany, well 
supplied with American dollars, and unencum- 
bered by rearmament burdens, has advanced 
from strength to strength. In the same period 
the project for a “ European Army,” originally a 
French federalist structure for preventing the 
creation of a German Army, had been trans- 
formed into an American device for building a 
German Army under another name. Thus, by 
the time the Lisbon conference assembled, the 
balance of European power had been reversed 
Though Dr. Adenauer was not present, he was 
able, from Bonn, to dictate the terms on which 
Germany would be prepared to rearm. On the 
other side, the French Assembly had been in- 
formed by M. Schuman that, if it did not accept 
the European Army scheme, America would 








New 
openly assist the Bonn Government to build a 
German national army. 
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The Lisbon conference, therefore, was the 
climax of a development which began with the 
Korean war. Behind its facade of glossy com- 
muniques stand the scarcely concealed ruins of 
British and French economic stability. Eighteen 
months of Atlantic rearmament and American 
diplomatic pressure have made the Germans 
masters in their own house and potential master 
of Western Europe, and undermined the 
economic and strategic basis of French and 
British independence. Forced to continue a 
rearmament far beyond our resources, Mr 
Butler is accepting American aid on terms which 
subject our budgetary and export policy to the 
strictest Congressional control. 

We realise that the rehearsal of these fact 
will be described as “anti-American,” particu 
larly by those British politicians who cannot bear 
to face the consequences of their own actions. 
Ever since the Brussels conference, we have 
warned the Labour leaders that the acceptance 
of the inflated Defence plan and of the princiy 
ol German rearmament would destroy th 
foundations of British Socialism. Until Miz 
Bevan’s resignation, our words went unheedec 
and even to-day one section of the Labour Party 
unites with the Tories in denouncing 
“ Bevanism” as anti-American heresy 

It looks as though the Lisbon decisions may 
have won Mr. Bevan more converts. Even The 
Times has solemnly denounced its bogus 
balance-sheet, and the Economust, which pleaded 

» urgently for a German defence contribution, 
s now arguing that German rearmament should 
be postponed. These are small but healthy 
symptoms. Kut much more is needed. It is 
essential, in next week’s debate on Defence. that 
Labour spokesmen should boldly expose the 
fraud of Lisbon, denounce the dollar diplomacy 
which is forcing German rearmament on the 
peoples of Europe, and oppose the Defence 
White Paper, which will make us permanently 
dependent on American aid. ‘The Churchill 
Government, though it is still not six month: 
old, is ured, disillusioned and divided It could 
not resist such an onslaught for long, and a 
revitalised Labour Government could still recay 


ture our independence in foreign policy before 
we have drifted into war. 


The D Plan 


By deciding unexpectedly to postpone the 7 


pre 
sentation of his Budget, either because of differ 


ences within the Cabinet as to the political 
advisability of this or that “cut,” or because the 
Lisbon Conference led to revised estimates of 
forthcoming American aid, Mr. Butler has pro 
longed for a week the uncertainty with which 
perplexed traders are surrounded with regard 
to the future of purchase tax and the utility 
scheme. The Douglas Committee. whose 
report was issued at the end of last week, ha 
made certain recommendations for a revision of 
the tax, and it seems probable that these will 
commend themselves to the Chancellor. They 
are unlikely to evoke great enthusiasm among 
consumers, and it is doubtful whether they will 
do much to lessen the obstacles which now face 
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don than journalist, he gave the paper an im- 
portance in the ‘twenties by its up-to-date 
reasyessments of the changes in England’s post 
war cconomy. He was a cautious man; if he hada 
period of boldness, that was mainly the effect of 
Keynes who jolted the Liberal Summer School 
movement into life. He and Keynes were respon 
sible for the famous “ Can Lloyd George Do It?” 
pamphlet, which foreshadowed by a practical 
example Keynes’s famous theory about State ex 
penditure as the key to ironing out slumps and 
booms. Henderson left the Nation about a year 
before its amalgamation with the New State 

man, exactly twenty-one years ago this very weck 
Later, under MacDonald, he be 
adviser to the Government 
Dennis Robertson 
to “ debunk.” 
difficultic 


became economic 
with Keynes and 
His principal function was 
No one was better at foreseeing 
s and exposing muddle-headedness. He 
had all the characteristics that are supposed to 
belong to a Scottish Calvinist: his mind was 
argumentative rather than constructive. If he was 
olten, in effect, reactionary, it was the result of the 
effort to be more just than Arisudes. From many 
arguments in the ‘thirties with him, I recall par- 
ticularly two episodes. One was a long letter he 
wrote denouncing my irresponsibility in 1931 in 
suggesting that England might possibly go off 
the Gold Standard, and the other was a lunch 
not long before the war at which he threw up 
his hands and said: “ The truth is the world has 
become too wicked for me nowadays.” He was 
a kind, honest and able man. He carned the high 
distinction of being made Warden of All Souls, 
but it came to him too late. 


* a * 


Louis Lévy, whose death in his fifties is a 
very sad business, was one of the most agree 
able of men. No one could help feeling warmer 
and more friendly to the world after a discus- 
sion with him about world politics in’ the 
coulowrs of the Palais de Chaillot or in his 
favourite Soho pub after an excellent dish of his 
favourite tele de vinaigrette, ably 
ported by a glass of red wine 


veau sup- 
During the last 
twelve years he had become as popular and 
familar a figure in London as he was in Paris. 
When he slimmed—too much I guess—we 
missed his jovial embonpoint. As writer and 
talker he learnt much in style and outlook from 
Léon Blum, who was himself in these matters 
pupil of Jean Jaurés and Anatole France. Like 
so many other good Social Democrats, Lévy 
was shrewd and critical rather than politically 
effective. While he was still in exile, I recall 
his early warnings about the latent dictator in 
de Gaulle like friend, de Brouckére, he 
protested against the follies of “unconditional 
surrender” and pointed to the dangers of the 
Yalta Agreement. Apart from writing for the 
Populaire, he gave much of his energy in recent 
years to rebuilding the Socialist International, 
and he rightly sought to induce the Labour 
Party and the French Socialists to adopt a com- 
mon European policy. Ironically, Lévy’s grave 
in Highgate cemetery is exactly opposite to that 
of Karl Marx. Those who want to set them- 
selves an exercise in political analysis could 
scarcely do better than to work out the reasons 
why Lévy and so many other Social Democrats, 
armed with good will and a common philosophy, 
have so far failed to co-operate internationally. 


his 


I have always been in favour of culture and 
all that, and if there is the money to spare, I 
agree that the British Museum should add to its 
notable collection some more early Bibles and 
illuminated manuscripts. But if money is short, 
priority should surely be given to the need: 
of present-day research students who complain 
regularly and sometimes bitterly that the Read- 
ing Room shuts at five. The reason? Presum 
ably because to keep it open until seven for the 
convenience of people who have to earn their 
living unui! five means the expense of extra staff, 
more lighting and heating and so forth. One of 
these frustrated seekers after truth complains 
to-day that the £82,000 which Mr. Butler is 
spending on the Earl of Leicester’s treasures 
would have paid for quite a lot of service. 

* « * 

An American friend sends me the latest cam- 
paigning A Southern Congressman is 
said to have wound up his oration with the 
following hundred per cent. statement. “The 
one thing, brethern and sistern, that Ah hates 
is racial intolerance and niggers.” CRITIC 


story 


ABOVE SUSPICION 


Better the unsaid 
Those words will not be repeated here 

Enough to say that a smear was 
And deep offence was 


words had been left 


spread, 
the consequence, 


Though none was meant, and thoughtless sneer 
lo righteous umbrage led. 
The meaning perhaps was misunderstood 
Ihe luckless phrase we will not reveal 
Repetition would do no good, 
But depths were stirred by a careless word 
Concerning Italian sex-appeal 
And British womanhood 
The speaker harboured no dark designs 
But innuendo may go too far, 
And though untarnished virtue shines, 
Appeasement fails with men of Wales, 
And just for a careless word they bar 
Ihe Dagoes from the mines 
It isn’t a case of the cap that fits— 
Never so undeserved a slur— 
No Casanova in British pits, 
No Latin charm need cause alarm, 
But the miners turn on the foreigner, 
And the Coal Board helpless sits. 
Can the Nationa! Board soothe the miner’s soul? 
his awkward deadlock must be resolved, 
Now thoughtless talk has affected coal 


Will they set aside their injured pride, 
Since productivity 1s involved, 
And N.C.B 


control? 


Pacitication they must 
Britain’s emergency 1s dire 

Could the National Coal Board not review 
Another sevrce for a 

Could they not =sefully enquire, 
Would Yankee miners do? 


pursue 


mining force? 


SAGITTARIUS 
THIS ENGLAND 
Prizes are awarded of {1 for the first entry 
and ¢ - for each of the others printed. 
Paste entries on a POSTCARD. 
“In the future when man learns 
disordered impulses . the ume 
the sex organs will atrophy 


to control his 
will come when 
ind disappear and man 
will produce his kind from his larynx which will 
be transformed to speak the Creative Word 

Meanwhile we must make the best of 
The Church Miluant 1. Bell.) 


1 bad job 


My goldfish is religious. He stays still as a stone, 
in a reverent atutude, while the 


radio on Sundays Phen, when 


is on the 
“Family Favour 


service 
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ite comes on, he darts about gaily —Letter in 
Reveille A. Frost 
I wonder how many other people have not 
that when the names of our new Royal Family are 
placed in the following order—Philip, Elizabeth 
Anne, Charles, Edinburgh—they give us the word 
PEACT Letter to Manchester Evening Ne 
T. W. Freeman 


Repertory Crisis ? 


Any actor will tell you —especially if he is 
“resting "—that provincial repertory theatre is in 
But one notices that repertory, like the 


film industry and the publishing trade, is 


Crisis. 
ilway 
in crisis but never reaches catastrophe. One ex- 
pects to find, therefore, that the picture i 
ne; and that is just what I did 
recent tour of and provincial 

Many theatres, like many film units and publish- 
ing have failed, and 
remains disgracefully 


a mixed 
find during a 
small 


large towns 


houses, unemployment 
high. But 
many other theatres are doing excellent business 
Ihe famous Birmingham Rep. has had to ask for 


among actors 


an increased municipal grant; the Liverpoo! 
Playhouse makes a handsome profit. The Arts 
Council has a sickly child at Salisbury and a 
thriving youngster, almost ready to dispense with 
the parental allowance, at Chesterfield 

The reasons for this situation are obscure and 


vary in different places. Nobody can say to a rep 


company: “Do this, and this, and you will 


succeed.” Some towns want one sort of ‘Theatre 
and some want another. I shall set out certain 
conclusions which I found generally true. Thus, 


there are broadly, two types of repertory. The 
non-profit company enjoys relief from entertain- 
ment tax and often a subsidy from the Arts Coun- 
cil or, since the Labour Government's permissive 
legislation, from the rates. It aims at a 
standard of production and often presents 


of a fortnight 


high 
1 run 
or even a month. The commercial 
rep. gives each play for a week and gets no help 
in balancing its books, unless from the backing 
of a big theatre chain, Fortescue’s or Hanson's 
he rift between these 
the unhealthiest 
A Light and a Third 

have grown up in what could be the 
fying of the art 
which 


two systems is probably 


feature of the theatrical scene 


Programme Programme 
most uni 
At best, in a town like Oldham, 

theatre of each type, the two 
managements keep a friendly distance: “We do 

Pick-up Gil and let them get on with Hamiet,” 

the commercial manager told me. 
is real enmity, and charges of “ 

grubbers”” and “ Long-haired 
from foyer to foyer. 


has one 


At worst there 
*hilistine money- 
fancy stuff” fly 

The reality is that many commercial producers 
have honest artistic standards and do their best 
in unenviable conditions, while not every non- 
profit management is above slipping in a run of 
While Parents Sleep it The Family Reunion has 
done bad business, The actors, too, pass from 
highbrow to lowbrow and back again as fortune 
directs. Of the two problems at the root of the 
present (partial) crisis, one at least, that of rising 
costs, Is general: canvas, costumes, transport, and 
electricity have gone up impartially. The other 
problem, that of falling audiences, is also common 
to repertories of both types. 

Some managements are chiefly troubled by 
empty seats in the cheap rows. As a rule the cause 
is simple inflation—the cost of eggs and bacon to 
the working-class family—and cinemas and music 
halls are feeling the draught too. There may be 
nothing wrong with the policy of a rep. which is 
suffering in this way ; and there may be nothing 
to be done, if the town is too smal! to support a 
theatre with patrons coming to every other pro- 
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of managers, professionals and sales people has 
declined, but the proportion of office workers has 
increased 28 per cent. 

But while 
tensions and 
becoming 


the new middle classes accumulate 


trustrations, American bu incss 1s 
increasingly and 
manipulative The rela 


tions in business, taught in universities and on 


power-copnscious 
“science” of human 


the shop floor, is simply managerialism “ dis- 
guised in the pseudo-objective language of engi- 
neers,” and designed to increase efficiency, ex- 
ploit workers’ solidarities and grievances before 
they can become crucial, and create new symbols 
justifying the concentrated power of 
Increasingly, big guise oF 
another, provides the major market for ideas, and 
hence, the livelihood of 


necessary tor 


managers 
business, in one 


intellectuals ; the funds 


university research, and hence, the 
living of professors ; and through control of 
media, the tastes, 


Americans 


mass 
ants most 
At Washington, it is more and more 


and desires of 


difficult to tell where business ends and govern- 


ment and the 

Which way middle classes go? 
In considering this question Mr, Mills’ pessimism 
Is in They 


but so far cent. of 


trade unions begin. 
will the new 
no relieved 
only 16,2 
organised in union 


way Labour, 
the whit 
comp fed 
44.1 per cent. of wage-earners, and joining Labour 
involv 
whit 


may join 


per collar 
people are with 
radical adjustments in the psychology of 


collarism and further reduction in statu 
Although the white collar people are generally 
comnutted to 
likely, on thei 


pendent political front for 


business ideology, they are not 


own an inde 
Clearly, 

bread- 
winning in 
America. In the decade to come, “the point to 
watch 1s the type and the extent of Labour's in- 
volvement with busines and with 
the administrative state.” At present, Labour is 
very heavily involved with both, except for an 


mitiative, to form 
business. 
political proletarianism, as 


and-butter 


distinct from 


trade umonism, is not 


corporations 


occasional skirmish over “who gets what, when, 
and how.” Hence, Mr. Mills’ book, like most 
of the American Lett, is sorrowful and 
Like Veblen be him, with whose 
book can be compared, he seems to 
concluded that the rational adjustment of 
American culture and institutions cannot, in the 
nature of things, be accomplished. “ History,” 
Veblen in 1914, more 
and more spectacular instances of the triumph of 
imbecile lite and culture than 
of peoples who have by force of instinctive in 


literature 
resigned fore 
work hi 


have 


Wrok “ records frequent 


mstitutions over 
sight saved themselves alive out of a desperately 


precarious institutional such, for in 
stance, as now faces the peoples of Christendom 
Although he never goes that far, Mr. Mills seem 


to share the thought 


Situation, 


Professor Mills, of course, can be accused of 
weighting the hberal reform and 
progress. It may be argued, for example, that in 
the event of a slump American Labour will go 
Left and political. Or, if the Republicans capture 
the November, and the 
unions’ share of the armaments boom, Labour's 


odds against 


Presidency in reduce 


exodu a united 
union front, and the reconstruction of the parties 
clear Left and Right lines And, accord- 
ing, to Professor Mills’ own analysis, when Labour 


from Washington will produce 
along 


or any other movement begin to win, the white 
Already an 
a political 
one if suc But Professor Mills is 
chiefly with probabilities, and = the 
probability is a continuing “ drift toward a socicty 
in which men 


collar pe ople will begin to choose 
economic proletariat, they will become 
cess 1s assured 


concerned 


are the managed personnel of a 

garrison This up his 

book, and—tragically-—sums up America in 1952 
New York, February Joun Cares 


state,” Statement sums 


In Transit 


Tu winter wind, which is not so unkind as 
man’s ingratitude, sometimes makes the houses 
waterproof. A blizzard turns a leaking Nissen 
hut into a kind of igloo. Snow ts driven into the 
small crevices that the rain knows, and ts packed 
hard. After frost, the vents are plugged 

This is an Edinburgh emergency housing 
camp. It contains over seven hundred families. 
There are four camps within the city, each with 
its miserable multitudes. This one is semi-rural, 
in parkland covered with a few trees. The “ brass 
monkey” weather of mid-winter 1s cruelly cold 
under the metal skin of a Nissen hut. But frost 
has advantages: it abolishes the damp that eats 
into furniture, elderly bones, and children’s lungs 
Over half the houses are damp or leaking; and 
summer has its own problems 
and germs Summer 1s 
Stoves are kept 


flies, rats, smells 
a friend to dampness 
going, turning the huts into 
furnaces, to evaporate the damp. Blankets, put 
away the warm months in drawers, become 
sodden and smelly. 


lor 


Over 80 per cent. of the people in the camp 
“ half-huts "—-Nissens divided 
by breeze blocks faced with cement. 
is not sound-proof. Home is floor, 
with roof and walls in a single metal parabola 
The but 
authority rarely allows new metal for repairs: a 
daub of tar is enough. When a man arrives with 
his family, he finds a small stove (half of them 
are too small for cooking), a sink with running 
water, and a baffle screen inside the door. Furni- 
ture? drawers, a 


live in into two 
The division 


concrete 


huts are old, the metal is corroding, 


a chest ol 
wardrobe, a table or so with chairs, and two beds 
for mum and dad, the other the kid 
Good solid furniture might withstand the atmo- 


Phere is space for 


one for 
sphere, but the flashy stuff from the emporiums 
out after Veneer peels off, 
backs drop off, drawers and doors warp and 
stick, buckle. This 1s tragedy to 
people who have been beguiled by advertising 
and sales talk. Their savings have gone into the 
wooden trash that might have hung together in 


gives a few months 


surfaces real 


a brick house but reverts to its original tea-boxes 
and beaver-board under the insidious damp. The 
outlet from the sink goes through a pipe in the 
wall to an open ditch and then into an old army 
drainage system. Down the field sump, 
difficult to except in summer when the 
stink is like a sign-post. In wet weather it floods, 
and children escape from the half-huts to paddle 
in the sludge 


is the 
locate 


The inhabitants of the camp are of two kinds, 
those can endure, drawing 
patience, and those who succumb 


who on endless 
Life is partly 
communal; and that is the major difficulty and 
danger, much worse than the accommodation it- 
self. A family can get time with 
inadequate housing if it is its own to make or 


mar 


along tor a 
But in the camp every housewife is at the 
In the steamy kitchens, 
places with sweat pouring down the 
walls, there is a fretting battle for fire-space so 
that the man can have a hot dinner when he 
omes back from work. The battle can be ruth- 
less when selfishness or personal emergency, or 


mercy of her neighbours 
unlovely 


the growing bad temper of hopelessness, make 1t 
impossible for the sweetest temperament to adapt 
itself. When the meal is cooked it has to be 
ried, in summer sunshine or winter 
darkness, to the half-hut. 

There has been a long fight to prevent 
standards driving out good in the 
kitchens, lavatories and wash-houses. In some 
sections the fight has been hoveless. Broken 
windows, stolen electric bulbs, baths half full 


Car- 
sleet and 
bad 
communal 
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of earth and dirty water, smashed faucets, become 
accepted as acts of unavoidable malice. 
blamed for the 
always guilty. 


Children 
are damage but they not 
In each section of the camp the 
kitchens and so on are looked after by employed 


caretakers whose job it is to light fires, sweep and 


are 


disinfect toilets, attend to bath-houses, see that 
surroundings are kept clean, check on garbage, act 
on complaints, and collect the rent on Mondays 
Suitable responsible caretakers are worth their 
weight in gold. An indifferent caretaker, with no 
discipline over the few “ bad families,” 
deteriorate for all 


makes life 


In this camp the communal lavatories used to 
be army style. The w.c.s were in stalls without 
fhe young and old, healthy 
clean and dirty, sat side by side. 


doors. and sick, 
Protests, re- 
quests, supplications were like prayers to a hostile 
Only 


vention of 


god a full-scale campaign and the inter 
1 Member of Parliament succeeded in 
the authorities to Now 
compartment 1s famuly 
holds the key to Such an impor 
tant victory 


The 


and is still scheduled as such 


persuading fix doors 
padlocked and a 
its OWN privy. 
ook not weeks but 


was intended as a 


cacn 


years 
camp transit centre, 
It was taken into 
use to house temporarily those who were to be 
labs 
or permanents, and who had no other accommo- 
dation whatsoever. 


allocated new municipal houses, either pri 


No one was very concerned 
with what was at the most a brief inconvenience 
[he promise of homes for all softened immediate 
discomfort. But weeks and months of tenancy 
lengthened to two and three years. What 
was initially a make-shift in the housing pr 
gramme 1s now a new and serious social problem 
There is a nursery school for the very young 
within the camp, but children of all ages have a 
lieense and freedom that can hardly be denied 
them. ‘The parental mansion does not permit 
them befng put into another room. When 
is semi-communal, it follows that children are 
semi-domesucated. In the communal part o! 
thew lives they are influenced every day by 
whose 


have 


ite 


per 
be anything at all 
Even a street in the city, with its recognised 


sons standards may 


ind 
‘The 
Home 


eternally 


recogmisable dangers, exerts a discipline. 
camp is wide open, many acres 'n extent 
is one The children cannot be 
cooped up between the hot stove and the sink 
The fascinating. Communal garbaye 
cans are a delight to toddlers. Drains are 


room. 


sump 1S 
high- 
ways tor paper ships. 

bad 


this as 


The camp has a reputation. ‘The 
fight they They 


are not squatters; they are not living on charity 


cam; 
committees best ean 
They are precise about such distinctions 


pay rent to a Town Council. 


Chey 
They are hke other 
working people except that they live in the camy 


‘The standards of the bad families make the repu 


tation. A young girl applied for her first job at 
a hospital. She was to be accepted until the 
matron had second thoughts. 

unfortunate Anyone 


might be loaded with germs. 


The camp was an 


address from the camp 
Nothing personal 
the matron was very 


about to 


of course, but 
A boy 


exam 


Sorry 


leave school has to pass an 
technical He is 
clever and able but he has forgotten what it is 


to be alone 


for entry to a college 

There 1s no place for him to 
quietly. Home is one room. If parents gx 
and spend money on and picture- 
houses, or even visit friends in the camp, so that 


study 
his 
out buses 
he can be left in peace, there is always the next 
The 


libraries, 


door radio through the partition. 
peace in the city, the public are fai 
away. Home is a half-hut. And when it rains 
on the Nissen you can hardly hear yourself think 
It is the phght of the children that makes the 
parents bitter bevond words. 


Oases of 


Party politics have 
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COUNCILLOR COLLIDES 
WITH COW 


ESCAPES WITH SLIGHT ABRASIONS 


SCHWEPPENCE 





Powers sign treaty 
“A TURNING POINT” SAYS ENVOY 


SCHWEPPSHIRE FIRM SUPPLIED BLOTTER 


Schwepton Mallet, Tuesaay 


A small automobile was the focus of what 

might have been an unpleasant event for Schweppshire 

this morning. Pedestrians were taken unaware when 
: Councitlor Alfred Yoke, 

turaing past Galway 

Mansions, found himsell 








face to face with an un 
guarded Shorthorn, which 
but for Yoke's presence of 
mind, aught have received 
Serious wyucy 


POST has lone 


Comnellior Yoke Wes) Cow 


Where Schweppshire SPEAKS 





to the World 


Our 2,000th Registered Reader will meet the Editors of ‘ POST’ 





Everyone in Cirenschwepster 
knows the POST olfices at 
the corner of Groabham 
Gardens, spaciously design- 
ed to give pleasant working 
conditions to our eager 
staff. Triple fenestration 
allows maximum egress to 
light and air, and a lofty 
aspect overlooks one of 
Crrenschwepster’s most 
teeming scenes 

Telephonic communica- 
tion puts POST within 
immediate reach of 
Schweppshire’s farthest 
corners A delivery van, 
on which we have first 
claums (TURN TO P 4, COL 6) 








The € Df es of POST (arrow) 
Visible in the picture 
Home and Colonial Editor 
2 City and Faslnon Editor 
3 Agricultural and Art Editor 
Schweppsture Lad 
( Sport and Public Relations) | 
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STREETCAR KIDNAPPED 


in Hove, Pa. 
SCHWEPPSHIRE VISITOR 
got off in time 


} Johns, our local apothecary, nearly had first-hand 
experience of gang warlarc, when (Turn to p. 2, cod. 1) 


SCH WEPPERVESCENCE 





World Premiere 


NEW FILM ACCLAIMED 


Schweppshire Man in charge 
of Buffet 


I chanced on “ Bandy” Rombold of Aden Gardens 
dealing out deunks smartly to a (TURN TO P. 4. COL. 6) 


LASTS 











WEATHER FORECAST 
vals. NORTH: Dull all day 





GENERAL: Dul! inter 
SOUTH Iutensely dull 


MIDDLE: Schweppitome of duliness 


Written dy Stephen Pourr - Orawn by Lewitt Hum 
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lost their savour. “We used to look forward to 
polling days with the meetifgs and all, but now it 
doesn’t seem to matter A man is judged not 
by label but by the personal effort he will 
make in agitating for doors to water-closets 

fhe people in the camp have been forced to 
organise, in self-defence 
put demonstrations, to 


his 


and self-preservation, to 
ippoint 
and spokesmen to deal with municipal officers 
and clerks who are human enough to vary 
the helpfully friendly to the 
What they « new 
The rent for a half-hut, complete with concrete 
1 he 


nd 


on committe 
irom 
acidly supereiliou 
mnot organs are house 
floor and metal rool, is 8s, 6d. per week 
rent for a pre-lab, with all 
gadgets, is 13s, 9d ‘The larger families, 
occupy a whole Nissen, pay 15s. Life is a fight, 
not only against authority, dirt, cold, damp, heat, 
illness and rats, but against one’s 
apathy 
periods 
strain, of 


conventences 


ho 
he 


own growing 
crack at different 
On the faces of some there is a look of 
controlled despair, such as 
show when they have seen too much action. 
the committees they say, quite plainly, 
there is a limit to human endurance. They live 
near the edge of that limit, fearing that some day 
they will slip over. 

Remember the X——s? Nice family, the man 
in a steady job in the city, the woman a good 
housekeeper, with her children clean and tidy, 
two baths weekly in the bathhouse and not 
allowed to play with the dirty children in the 
camp. That was years ago. X is sull 
in his job, had a couple of pay increases. Mrs. 
X sull cooks and looks after her family. She 
isa Slut. The children are filthy, foul-mouthed, 
and the elder has been de-loused once. Thei 
clothes are torn and they run wild. It is all the 
vult of Mrs, X Her standards too 
high. When she found she coul’ not maintain 
them she gave way completely. 

Edinburgh, February NeW 


New Deal 
Dockland 


[i pockers of the East Coast port of Grimsby 


Families begin to 


soldiers 


At 


camp 


three 


were 


McCaLLuM 


in 


are a homogeneous group. The “cards” are handed 
on father to over 
and the skill and toughness 
they 


from on many generations, 
involved in their job- 
high 


camaraderie 


have an extremely accident rate 


breeds a rough They have not 


forgotten the during 
upply 
requirements and 
hese conditions 
pirit of unquestioning solidarity among 
which sul remains firmly implanted 
When the docks were nationalised, and as dock 
the 
centralised agency of 
Board felt that 
the relationship between dockers 


companies 


“years of sion” 


} 


oppres 


the inter-war period, when the labour 


was constantly in excess of 


unemployment was widespread 
bred a 
them 

ide worker dockers were registered with the 
National Dock Labour 


uume Wa ripe to 


the 


they the end 
ind the 
which had 4) 
unpleasant memories. ‘* We felt,” as one Grimsby 


put i I industry 


stevedoring 


ynalised 


docker ‘that the nau 
would welcome workers’ control 
In Grimsby, a 
Kingdom, the docker desire mn som 
than higher wages a long } 

It dates | the t 
Stevedoring Society 


in no Other port in the United 


Lo § ‘thing 
more story 
ACK Le 
which, wit! 
Grimsby Ge Worker Friet 
Society truggled 
more to ubsicdise 


actually establ 


Mo the 
Protective 
interest the 
than to 


sh a form « VOrKe! 


control. But its operation was a forerunner to a 


move in that direction. In the 1919 Annual 
Report of the Society, for instance, the General 
Secretary talked not merely of 
creased wages, but of the “ great struggle fo: 
advancement and emancipation of our class.” 
Calling for harder work, he said: “ You will not 
only benefit the efforts of the Society, 
the rest of the ‘Transport 
co-operation effectively 
of the community 


bonus and in 


but will 
Industry 


the 


show now 


works in 
as a whole.” 


interest 


Under the Government’s instructions to reduce 
the number of stevedores on the docks, the 
Society was disbanded at the start of World War 
Il, but the idea was kept alive. Indeed, to men 
who had the old Society all 
their lives, it was not something which could be 
suddenly forgotten. After the war the 10 54 
branch of the Transport and General Workers 
Union formulated the idea into a practical scheme 
This time the Co-operative Productive Federation 
supplied the dockers with 
productive society, and in 
Workers Co-operative 


been members of 


model rules for a 
1949 the General 
Stevedores Society Ltd., 
was established in the docks of Grimsby and her 
sister port of Immingham, to carry on the trade of 
stevedoring, shipping brokers and agents. 

If the men felt that the nationalisation of their 
industry would automatically bring’ workers’ 
control they were sadly mistaken. The National 
Dock Labour Board in Grimsby at first even 
threatened 10 take away the men’s cards because, 
it said, as members of the Society they were no 
longer employees, but employers. How then coutd 
they belong to the N.D.L.B. ? But the threatened 
withdrawal of cards never took place, and the 
Society was allowed to operate in the docks. It 
was a hard struggle to obtain their first ship for 
discharge. ‘The first letter the Society sent 
received not one reply, and the fact that they 
not to obtain much advance information— 
vitally essential in stevedoring—because they are 
not allowed to become members of the Master 
Stevedore’s Association, is another hurdle 
sull have to clear. 

When the National Coal Board did at last send 
them a ship, the Co-operative reduced the price 
per standard of timber from 12s. 3d. to 8 
And the reduction still allowed for an ample 
margin of profit to into the funds of the 
Society We knew what our slice of the cake 
was before,” a member of the Committee of the 
Society said, “* but now we are getting to know the 
the cake, and getting more and 
dissatisfied Che Coal Board expressed 
thanks the excellent work the Society 
but it did not send many more ships, 
Jetween the ships unloaded by Society members 
he men go into the pool, from which they are 
signed by private 


out 
are 


able 


they 


9d. 


go 


size of we're 
more 
its 


had done, 


for 


t 
stevedores to unload cargoes. 
The reduction in price is not the only material 
benefit gained from the Co-operative method. 
has waived some of the indemnities 
claimed by private stevedores. 

toppages for bad weather and 
the men’s fault—strikes excepted 


society 
hese 
those 
benefits of the Society monetarily are 
naturally limited at the moment, but in the future 
the i 


committee hopes to be able to establish a 


pension fund to supplement dockers’ pen 
Has t But what 
and one can feel it in the 

their work is that they ar 


» pay out bonus is much mor 
important 
talk of 
yNnpoertant 
! 


way the me! 
* learning just 
their end of the job on the docks 
much they can do. Now docker 

and Southampton approa 
operative Productive Federation 
proposals in mind Membe 
Committee I 


A t Wy) 
out of the & 


pust OW 
Liverpool 
the (x 


imilar 


have 


representing 360 inen 


who work in Grimsby and Immingham docks, It 
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cently went to Liverpool to pass on the results 
their In London a small 
1S been launched as a private company 
It has been said again and again that the cause 
the unrest in the docks of the United Kingdom 


due to a great fear of insecurity and bitt 


experience. venture 


> but it 3s the ysten 
which keeps the si 
nse. Perhaps it would be well for the trade uni 
1d National Dock Labour B 
the Grimsby experiment carefully. 


mories of the past 


h as the memories 


the ard to wat 
In it 
the answer to the year-round struggle in th 


R. Hi. ¢ 


Daily Muse 


when you 


The 


obvious come to think 


poet and the 


much 


headline-write! 
same thing. Out of the 
human experience they both hav 
disul a few potent drops. The headline-writer ha 
to disul even fewer drops than the poet, 


the 


f 
Waters ol 


so they 
ought to be all the more potent. Every word in 

must contribute its 
must every word in a headline 
to have an impeccable ear ; 


th 


the 


poem the effect ; 


Phe poet 


snare 
oug 
so, assuredly, 

headline-writer. Both, in their different 

have to dig the 
stimulate it ito 
rhyme ; 


imagination in the rit 
activity, Of course, headline 
but the days when you 
fallibly tell a headline from a poem by this t 
alone have long gone by ; and indeed it may ry 
1 be said that at present there is no significant 


tor ; 
aont couls 


diflerence between the two products. 
conclusion, important as it is to Critici 
Letters, might very well have escaped me | 
not a parucularly dling 
lodged in my mind last autumn. It wa 
Daily Express 


vyomen, 


memorable h 


and was writt when 
Canal Zone to 
British servicemen, were allowed briefly on 


some 
arriving in (the 


the ceremony wedding 


N.A.A.F.1. gir 
back 


for They spent a 
in tenis relinquished by 
were then taken straight 
heading ran: 

“ Ship to-shore 


to England 


girls wed 


ses and Sten guns for seven Suc 


i home again to-day 
is work of 

reeful trochaic 

ibrupt 


undeniable 
metre of the first 
economy of statement, 


excellei 
f line 
should 
sted with the gentler iambic and sighin 
of the third ‘And 
second line is nothing less than ma: 
and learned thesis t 
i. To begin with, it is a 
le of sprung rhythm 


in its flight but always in 


home /agait 


ould take a long 
ine, nusculal 
examp and 


dipping curving 


perfect control of itself 


ur heavy stresses in the first fiy A 


/ses and Sten/guns”) form 
gravity for the whole poem and give ful 
to the I its 


Implicitly, the poem has its roots in a ] 


ontrast which 1s superfici 


f } 


of blood-symbolism ; | 


1; here are birth anc 
ind death ; fruitful: ind sterility ; m 

the manmate 
n all, it is a 


worse-th 
brief work but isfy 
write for a mor with 
much. Beside this, my favoul 


1 lovesome thing” and “B 


saying 
own 
irden is 


ind like nude 


eem to have flocked t 
Here is another, | 
; m the Daily Ext 


m to he th lead 


WOTK 


H Cialil fi « , t ihe i 
a straight-forward piece of narrative vers« 
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* Boy says corporal throttled him ; threatened, 
‘Tell and I kill vou,’ 
But the beating-up was ‘just what I deserved.” 
lhe 
unique 
that 
victim 
Unfortunately, editors seem seldom willing to 


metre 
il 


of the first line is unusual, perhaps 
is at a good rhythmic line and 
suggests frightened panting of a 


once 


one the 


give their men room for pieces of reasonable length 
Often there appears what can only be called a 
fragment—perhaps no more than three or four 
elucidated by a disproportionately 
ot anything up to three-quarters of a 
To make things worse, editors will often 
the footnote-writer while the 
remains This ts typical 
arts 


words long 
footnok 
columa 
the name ol 
poet himselt 


of the lack of esteem in which the creative 


wive 


inonymous 


ire held at present 
Even in fragments, though, the truce artist 
his ability. There is a fine alliteratrve bounce 
the simple “Booming Britam 
with which the Daily Herald announced 
a fuel crisis, while it would be hard to excel the 
assonance ot “ Another / Lump of /Sugar” 
Daly Express when the Labour Govern 
increased the Frequently it 
although only a fragment 
whole poem exists, perfect, in the mind of th 


in 
show 
about Outpaces 


Pits 


derisive 
in the 
me ration) 


nt Is 


obvious that, IS given, 
the 
For example, the line: 


So 


writer 
sweet, so sweet for Cuba,’ 
again from the Daily Express, is undoubtedly pact 
probably Housmanesque) short poem. In 
he had to admit deteat 
Sut such a surrender 
A promising 
oming the difficulty is to start 
little 


ws Chronicle 


ola 


this tance, t poet has 


by » restriction of space 


not always necessary way ol 


ver poem which 


a 


ort 
did 


can with 


The N 


reader very yntinue 


tor himself it very well 
with 
Five towns’ lights go on and 
And on and off, and on 
Chis could be prolonged same 
indefinitely. Alternatively, it would make 


idmirable refrain to a poem of the reader 


off, 
again P 


in the 


compositron 
he standard of 


) great 


The 


1 newspaper 


Times is disappointing 
I can make nothing of 
trian flatness of 

Supply of building materials 
Proposals to Minster.” 


loes 


4 yp de 


Neither 
In toe 


the theme seem intrinsically 
Manchester Guardian, howev 
of not untuneful melancholy can 
for mstance 


sweep 


poetic 
t, an 
asional 
detected, 
‘Sea winds 
po kets ” 
on a particularly poignant note 
“ Middlesex floating may 
already.” 


Om note 


bx in 
silver 


is 


the from holiday 


have floated 


vote 
But the Guardian school has the serious failing 
1 little too frequently derivative. The 


te and wires where late the sweet birds 


sang 
can hardly be called anything less than plagiarism 
Not that the Guardian is altogether alone in thts 
The Daly Express ought perhaps to 
icknowledged a debt asking—-ol the 
Eyypuan Ambassador 
“Will he, won't he, will he, 
pack his bags?” 


wICcre 


weakness 


have when 


von't he, will he 


But one could go on wandering indefinitely in 


the garden of the daily Muse. There is 

that ought perhaps to be made in conclu 

on, and that is that there is no need for 

body to be stumped by the question, “ Where 

shall we find the poets of the New Elizabethan 

Age?” The imposing facades around Fleet 
Street conceal nest upon nest of singing birds 
Joun R. Townsenp 


just one 
pont 


any- 


The Arts and 


CONVENTIONAL COMEDIES 


# ASt week the theatre offered us two sentimental 
omedies, one Amencan of the nineteen-tities, the 
other English ot the fitteen-nineties ; Red Letter 
by the author of Third Person, (with Fay 
Compton, at the Garrck) and Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, by the author of Twelfth Night (presented 
by the Bristol Old Vic under Dems Carey at thre 
Waterloo Road). The distance of ume that divides 
one trom the other will tend to over-emphasise the 
difference between them; vet what they have in 
ymmon is quite considerable. Each is the product 
less of an individual author than the common 
frctional stock of ther parucular umes. For who 
would ever have guessed at the lirst showing of 
Two Gentlemen that its author would climb out 
general ruck of authorship and produce 
within three years Romeo and julet, Richard 
ind Midsummer Night's Dream: or who could 
say tor certain that within three years Mi 
thal won't have produced his Merchant of Venice 
w Much Ado? Then, cach playwright uses only 
he conventional ficuon properties of his period and 
them only in the “mporary conven 
way. Naturally the fictional properties ot 
two periods are different. In muid-sixteenth 
England men over their 
im vel 
ervants make bad pun after bad pun 
century New York, middle-aged 
wer their vouth, while theu 
to taum them with bifchy wise-cracks 
mer 


Day 


ow 


nt che 


Rosen 


treats cont 


wal 
the } 
entury young 
miventio thesr 
In mid 
women 
friend 
But 


conventional 


mustresses val while 


twendieth 


stiah lost 
aly 
both sets of characters are 
properties 

None the less 


though only a 
authors 


each 
muld 
has 


play h il rierest 


b > ch of the 
talent 
convent 
though 


Each giv 


one 
for st 


*cratt 


Materia 


young a distinct ig 
ind can dispose his 
theatrically effective 


ts yet sustain a whole play 


in 


scenes, neither < 


in 


*s his actors 


Entertainment 


to display 
competence, though 
quirements differ. Che 


a chance only conventional technical 
here again the specific re 
Elizabethan demands from 
his elegance carriage and deportmeant 
and a musical delivery; the American demands 
irom his the trick of projecting charm, and skill 
in tuming. The producer of each play has a similar 
problem, for neither piece is being played be 
tore the audience for which it was originally 
written. So each producer has to invent a kind 
of fake convention to trick the different publi 
Red Letier Day was presumably written 
sophisticated New Yorkers, but Mr. Murray Mac- 
donald has over Welfare State 
Londoners. At first sight this must have presented 
difficulties, for the central 
in that umgquely American sociological phe 
nomenon, Amenecan natriarchal woman who 
does not easily transter to Woking or Sunningdale 
Ihe day the Lora 
fiftieth birthday Her old school irrends 
gathered to rub the fact m, and her iamily are 
assembled to ease her over this climacteric 
the stage ts set for a display of hard Nex 
humour, and Mr. Murray Macdonald 
some that—the ghoulish 
versation 
her old lov 
deat But 
persuade u 
Ame 


pt yblem by 


ACTOTS ot 


lor 


to get it 


to 


situahion is rooted 


tne 


play opens 1s Sutherland's 


ire 


Dhus 
Yorkery 
leaves us 
telephone cor 
Sutherland wants | 


ol 
to 1 
8 dead 
Caompton 


ore 
hare 
is a plated, enamelied, 
md Mr. Macdonald soly 
Dooce 
women of 
ith ditt 
young wile 
that they 
themsels 
attraction » 
And if all 
or a4 woman on the sam 


well that danger 


could 


man woman his 


Smith 
what 


ill out for the 
Many 
their youth 
their eldest son's pietty 

unmixed pleasure 


MBI TEI 


theme below the surtac« 


evel UNITY benouin ulty 
ire j« alous o 
} 

carn with me 


oon 


will 
be grandmothers 
that 


young 


Gece ive 
ar ! 
men 


into 
thenking th their 
fis 
ind 


daugbte: these 


lay 
of lo 


sie is in 


A NEW old-style 
pipe tobacco 


at 4/ an ounce 
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her husband, she might even suffer a change of 
heart, for and be forgiven 

A cosy English { play, then, that Mr 
Macdonald’s solution, and even if it is set in 
America, they needn't talk or act American nd 
if the discrepancies stick out a bit too much, it all 
the same comes off nearly enough to succeed with 
@ not too critical audi Miss Fay Compton 
brings all the technical assurance to bear, and Mr 
Hugh Wilhams projects oceans of charm, and there 
is a pleasant English young Miss 
Khzabeth Henson and Mr. Terence Longdon, and 
Jimmy Verner is a likeable prep-school boy 
uniting his divided parents, and Miss Nora Swin 
burne gives 4 nice performance as the saisonner 
Miss Dorothy Dickson not 
represents the bitchy school friends 

The producer’s problem with Two Gentlemen 
of Verona is to yx rsuade the widience 
ing, because it is by Shakesp: piece 
ventional juvenile journey, work which they might 
well think it hardly worth sitting through without 
that signature How completely Mr. Der 
Carey with the Bristol Old Vic } 
by the applause of 
not 


forget 


*} «} far ils 


nee 


coupie in 


and too obtrusively 


int accept 


are, ¢ of con 


Suc A ds 

a crowded house. The t 

On 

ihe ot 
presenting 


Mr 


© difficult nowadays 


sudience ; on 


course, 1s 
hand there is an eager 
built up a tradition yt 
peare with taste, elegance and spirit 
ire production is an excellent example 
tradition ; it is conducted with grace and 
all the invented business is apposite 
proportion ; the company, which 
links, speak clearly and musically, and move 
dignity and Mr. Hutchinson Scott 
dress ire against a rather unsuggestive 
set. My most crediiab! 
presentatior 


} 
Have 


Shake 
Ca 


has } 


elegance: 
pretty 
only two criticisins of a 
are, first, that perhaps the play was 
played for rather more than it was worth, 
felt at times a httle heavy in the hand and a little 
slow Then, there is th of the 
music. G.B.S., it will be remembered in his not 
of a Victonan production of the play opened 

I founded by Aucustin D on Shak 
Gentlemen of Ver ! 
mic Opera, though there plenty of music in 

is plenty of music in Mi. Carey’ 
ind he | imports 
1o eke out the single 
supplies him with. But it 1: 
rongue in his cheek—-for 
Shaw pas 


anotocr pi 


and so 


question 


piece ya 


hol CNXAG 

The 
duchon 
other pla 


too ongs irom 
one his librettist 
doubtk with |} 
he wall of ce 
me he 
of production h 
irom Shaw: 

fore 


ihe hat copl 
He 
the ict 


ilentine 


begin 
ith \ 


cene the outlaw 
Atter theu 
th lage s 


the 
encounter W 
tyle de Mad 
vanton at ntroduc 
con 
Pamela 
and 


opera enton 


Mi 


Vivacity 


Alan, a young actres 
h, works hard a 

Laurence Payne carries himself excellently as the 
mi IMStel the Gentlemen (though I wish he 
wouldn't clip the constantly recurring word, k 

reaches us as “Juf”). Mr. John Neville 
Gentleman rich strong voice 
tand him im good stead when he 
ly under control: he cannot put on 
Michael Aldridge, as Launce, 
fully fresh Shakespearean clown 


lr. C. Worsiey 


strengt Julia 


re al 
so that. 


as the other has 
which will 


sure 


has 
We imore 

‘ 
vel il 


a deligh 


an, pace 


THE MOVIES 

“Murder in the Cathedral,”’ at the Academy 
“The Card,” at the Odeon 

Phe devout need not worry. 
Mr. Ehot’s blessing. Further, it 
himself, in voice at any rate 

as the Fourth Tempter. His cellaboration has 
produced also a new introductory scene, in which 
Becket confronts King, barons and bishops before 
going into his seven-year exile, and some critical 
observations: “It has struck me that the 
technique of the film can do with the spoken 
word, and probably will do, something of the 
ame thing to direct the audience's ears, that we 
have seen it do for the audience’s eyes. I remem- 
bered that one or two speeches in Henry V 


This film has 
has Mr. Eliot 


and very good voice 


to which I had never given speciai attention m 
reading or at stage perlormances, emerged with 
a fresh and startling beauty and importance. In 
other words, the producer has it within his powe1 
to teach the audience how to listen, as well as 
to teach it how to see. This is of especial import- 
for poetic drama.” In such drama “the 
al elemeni must support the words, without 
distracting attention from them, without subd 
ordinaung words to pictures, without 
imposing upon the spectator a double effort of 
attention”; and the application of these principles 
has brought Mr. Eliot the satisfaction ding 
that his words gain rather than lose on the screen 
Phen Murder in the Cathedral makes a remark 
Undoubtedly. Words and a gravity of 
it olten come Our Way In the cinen 
zealously, and even brilliantly, Mr 
Hoellering has shaped, almost chiselled, 
film to his author’s intention. The started 
Hortobagy have been with the ye 
miraculously tamed No wild neigh escapes 
him the height of ecstasy is reached with 
the calm contemplation of a gargoyle. Choruse 
and go; windows, stairs, altar, en- 
monologues Becket, and at rare 
moments the sea will impart a voyage, the clouds 
fate approaching; he iccused, 
archiepiscopally tempted, surrounded, and at last 
struck Father John Groser, attended bi 
expert professional actors, not only looks but 
triumphantly is Becket. And amera has 
notably, if at times with unavoidable tediun 
emphasised the deliberations of Mr. Ehot’s theme 
though I can’t in any important 
I in the Cathedral could have been 
the film doesn’t wholly off. 
too long, the 
action deliberately withheid 
am I must confess, spell-bound by Mr 
Khor ssicism in the theatre: on the screen 
it finds me more than reluctant. Murder in 
Cathedral emed, throughout two and 
terribly extended 
there was in Hamlet 


} 


ance 
VISL 


ana 
ot ti 
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Books 


The Real Tripitaka* is a collection of 
Chinese and Japanese pieces. The first and 
longest gives an outline of the historical as dis- 
tinct from the legendary career of the monk 
‘Tripitaka whose adventures were enchantingly 
described in Mr. Waley’s the 
Chinese Monkey, ten years The 

ccond gives an account of a Japanese monk and 
traveller who went to China in the 9th century: 
he is a realistic diarist, whose temperament com 


translation of 
novel 


Aigo 


bines the shrewdness of the ever-hungry tramp 
with the petulance of the missionary 
us that very refined pleasure: 
the 


He gives 
the comedy of 
practical anxiety of the pious man 

Started at 


an 


dawn and alter four miles 
journey at the house of Mr. Chao 
was religiously minded and gave us a 

veyetables as we could eat 


Mi 


was 


broke 

He 
much 
Arrived at 
Sung’s house and prepared supper. He 
ungy to the extreme and would not give 
us either a pinch of salt or a spoontul of bean 
sauce Put up at Ku-hsen village with 
the blacksmith. Not a local man, but comes 
from P’ei-chou. Peaceably disposed and also 
religiously minded Spent the 
with a Mr. Liu.  Brigand 
stupid tellow 


Alter are several Chinese 
storics, a Strange Japanese scenario and two ol 
Mr. Waley’s own tables tn the Chinese manner. 

A crisp, dry and fragant book, a delicate intu- 
sion made out ef the hard leaves of scholarship; 
Mr. Waley is a draughtsman who draws an airy 
and natural linc He 
a poet who has 
appeared not out of the bustle and aggressions of 
scholarship, but from its habits, its abnegations 
ind its) melancholy. 


night 
mentality A 


these travels there 


as u he were speaking it. 
is never other than himselt 


An occasional aside, as 
when he stops Tripitaka’s story to point out 
that the monk must have taken five, not three, 
years to travel to India after the dream that set 
him off, is made not with the scholar’s fuss, but 
with an amused, dry glance at thé sad unrelia- 
bility of scholarly men when they travel, It is a 
nod to the fact that if history ts human nature, 
the accounts of it are human nature too, His 
scepticism is a poet’s patience with life: 
Fa-tsang held the view that the highest kind 
ot Emptiness (stryatd) includes Being 
bhava) and that similarly viewed trom the 
standpomt of Ultmate Truth, Being includes 
Emptine This sounds to us like nonsense 
But must remember that Emptiness and 
Beine had become technical terms which did 
not mean quite what they meant in everyday 
Moreover, there is no hard 


we 


hinguage ind 


tast rule about what is nonsense and what ts 


SCUTISE 


The real Tripitaka was born in a.p, 602. He 
became a learned monk and when he had mas 
tered the doctrines of all the Buddhist schools, 
he sought a personal faith. It seemed to him 
that he would find it in India, in the Idealist 
philosophy of Yoga, and his story, as Mr. Waley 
says something like the 
Cripitaka is a sharp and 
scholarly saint, a pure intellectual, an exponent 
ot the Buddhist doctrines of the Great Vehicle 


a spiritual epic mn 
Arthurian tradition 


He was an absolutist, [ suppose we may say, 
whereas the followers of the Lesser Vehicle were 


a TI 


Real 1 ripitaka and other p By At 
Wary J 


Allen & Unwin LSs 


THUR 


in General 


gradualists of the suffer-it-to-be-so-now persua- 
sion. For example, they ate meat. 

The difference, Mr. Watley says, is tunda- 
mentally not unlike the difference between the 
doctrines of the Old Testament and those of 
the New; but Tripitaka’s final view seems, as 
Mr. Waley says, “to torpedo the whole Idealist 
system’ for he held that “ Buddha, as a means 
whereby to get mankind gradually to realise that 
both the Ego and the World are unreal, conceded 
that inner consciousness is a reality. But in 
point of fact this inner consciousness is not a 
thing that has a real and tangible existence.” 
It turned out that Tripitaka’s teachings were 
too tidy for the Chinese who like loose ends; 
the Japanese, on the other hand, Mr. Waley says, 
were attracted by their neatness. [| imagine that 
many readers will, like myself, find these in- 
genious disputes far above their heads, but the 
comedy of doctrine and fashion, and 
reality must always please ironical minds; and 
in Tripitaka’s history, fantasy and miracle add 
their dramatic and poetic touch. In the rich 
monasteries it was natural to believe that mental 
happenings alone are real: Nalanda owned 100 
villages, the villages were obliged to support the 
monks luxuriously 


desire 


‘Tripitaka had ten servants 
while “they folded their arms in their sleeve 
Where there 
was heresy, the heretic might drop straight into 
Hell. One, Vimalamitra, having boasted that he 
would dispose of the Great Vehicle and Idealism 
once and tor all, suddenly found himself with 
five tongues, one on top of the other, while blood 
gushed out of every pore of his skin. A pit 
opened and into it he dropped 

We do not know whether Tripitaka believed 
this legend, but he was an expert in omens, 
dreams and miracles himself, and was hot on 
the opposing superstitions of the Hindus. Tripi 
taka heard legends of the triumph of faith 
There was Ananda who had had an unavatiing 
struggle with the temptations of 
He continually failed to become an Arhat or 
one just short of being a Buddha. But the grace 
was granted him one night and he rushed to 
the assembly to tell the other monks. The door 
was closed and they pointed out, with the malice 
of the godly, that if he had really rid himsell 
et his bonds, he could come through the door 
Ve ry 
through the keyhole 


and developed their inner selves.” 


earthly love 


quite easily well, said Ananda, and came 
The gravest danger of the learned monastic 

however, lay in When 
ands they 
‘put on” like Greek dramas with 
Kings and notables in attendance—the defeated 


party in the dialectic duel was frequently be- 


lite argument 


religious debates were staged 


real 


t 


magnificently 


headed or thrown into prison. One seems to 
see here the ghost of the Asiatic mania for 
unanunity and confession; the defeated aban- 
don their views, confess their errors and beg for 
mercy. In one place they were very astonished 
when Tripitaka let them off. His 


marked by 


own 


great 


journey, which was one narrow 


escape from assassination at the beginning, and 
by a terrifying vision of phantom horsemen in 
the desert, was otherwise a triumph. One king 


gave him an elephant, the equivalent, shall we 
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say, of a Rolls-Royce. The Chinese ban on 
travel did not, it seems, apply to intellectuals— 
a remarkable state of affairs in what was an early 
lotalitarian state. 

It is not easy to define the kind of pleasure 
we get from the Chinese tales which Mr. Waley 
has translated or to explain why they insinuate 
themselves into a sedate part of the mind which 
Western legend, fairy tales or even the Arabian 
stories do not reach. The Arabian tales are 
extravagant, whether they are droll, heroic or 
lyrical and, with brilliant shamelessness, pour 
out Our ingenious wishes. A great deal of Euro- 
pean folklore belongs to pre-Christian culture 
and has often more than a touch of secret, other 
worldly propaganda on behalf of the lost dis- 
pensation. But in the Chinese stories, if three 
or four women an inch or two high dance all 
night on a merchant’s bed and one of them 
jumps into his mouth and runs down his throat 
if a chemist’s assistant marries a woman whx 
is really a loving pythoness; if buildings vanish 
and the emperor’s horses cannot be stopped 
dancing—it all seems very open, probable and 
normal, a matter for official cognisance. Aiter 
all, these things appear to happen to crvil ser 
vants and scholars, to figure as anxieties proper 
to their careers. They are an ordinary worry 
to calculating relatives, a common risk among 
triends, a routine puzzle to magistrates. There 
is a lazy, sceptical matter-of-factness in the 
telling as if respectability and the modest pros 
pect of the diligent black-coated worker had to 
be finally defended. The following lines which 
actually come from Monkey can be paralleled in 
the present book: 

To have a monster in the house as a 
law doesn’t work very well. It’s definitels 
discreditable to the house and unpleasant not 
to be able to look forward t& 
goings between the families 

These tales convey to us the 
natural imaginative longings that are at odds 
with mundane Allegory, magic 
fancy are, in urbanised and 
civilised. Only an “ uncommonly strong physical 


SOn-INn- 


and 


comings 
tender of 


prospects 
other words, 
attraction” could have bound the chemist and 
the pvthoness, says the narrator: we 
be reading the flat remarks of 
bench 


mighi 
the English 
Phe intricate doctrine of reincarnation 
is exploited tor its logic, its rational poetry and 
he inner life, tt seems, 1s a visitation 
We are likely to have 
committed surprising sins in a previous exist 
ence. The poetry is in the probability 

Phere ts 


its wit 


we must accommodate 


one strange story in this volume 
Ir is told in scenario form and was written in the 
Twenties. {ti moves from shot to shot and is on 
i Chrisuan theme. Each shot in this mysteriou 
work is notable for being invented by a purely 
visual mind; it owes something to expressionism 
ind surrealism: 
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[he author is RyGnosuke Akutagawa, who died 


young in 1927 and was a prolific writer of tales 
though only a tew are done in this scenario 
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750 


accounts of 
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tmstance 


life in Russian prisons and slave 

The Dark Side of the Moon, for 
and men of more political significance 
than Mr. Weissberg have survived to tcll their 
tales of torture by the GPI Conspiracy of 
Silence 1s more authoritative than any of these 
because its author possesses the almost unique 
combination of qualities necessary in order to 
explain his fantastic experiences. A Polish Jew 
by birth; an Austrian bourgeois by upbringing; a 
Communist by conviction; a physicist and a scien 
tific administrator, with six years’ experience of 
work in a Russian laboratory; and, last but not 
ieast important, a tubby bon viveur by physique 
ind an argumentative extrovert by temperament 
Alex Weissberg was rolled, for nine years, through 
the GPU and Gestapo machines, only to bounce 
up after the war in Sweden—a human rubber bail, 
without a puncture. Conspiracy of Silence tells 
ot his first three years in Russian prisons. ‘There 
is another volume coming, which will describe 
what happened to him when the GPU handed 
him over to the Gestapo, along with a batch of 
German Communists, on January Sth, 1940 

The story begins in the Ukraintan Physical 
Technical Institute, one of the largest and best 
equipped experimental laboratories in Europe 
Weissberg had been working there since 193] as 
a leading member of a brilliant team of scientists, 
many of them foreigners, like himself; recently 
he had been put in charge of a new low-tempera 
ture laboratory, which was being constructed to 
The horrors of the first 
collectivisation were by now an ugly memory 
the Soviet pendulum had swung = towards 
liberalisation, with plenty of Intourist visitors and 
talk of a new Constitution. Everyone was breath- 
ing more easily when, in August, 1936, the indict- 
ment against Zinoviey and Kamenev was pub- 
lished: the Purge had begun. Early in (937 
Weissberg was summoned by the Kharkov GPU 
and ordered to confess that he had been working 
for a toreign Power. He denied the but, 
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after three more interviews and desperate attempts 
by his colleagues to intervene with GPU 
chief Maso (who committed suicide a few 
months later), he was arrested. His colleagues, 
except Martin Ruhemann (to-day a= research 
worker in Manchester) automaucally denounced 
him. Bur this did not prevent the arrest of most of 
them on the charge of participating in the Weiss 
berg plot to assassinate Stalin and Voroshilov 
during a hunting trip in the Caucasus, and to blow 
up the main industrial plants of Kharkov tn the 
event of war. Three years later Yezhov, the head of 
the GPU, was liquidated, along with most of the 
men who framed the charge; the Great Purge faded 
away as gradually and as meaninglessly as it began 
As Weissberg remarks, it hit the Soviet Union not 
as a man-made terror, but like a natural disaster, 
a whirlwind which swept across the 
rooting in its 
intellectually 
Communist. 
The peculiar fascination of Conspiracy of 
Silence is that it succeeds in conveying to the 
Western reader the purposeless violence in which 
all, accuser and accused, innocent and guilty, were 
swept along. We live with Mr. Weissberg through 
the whole catastrophe, the loneliness of his first 
period of solitary confinement, the melancholy 
fascination ot the two agents provocateurs with 
whom he next found himsell, the rich humanity 
of the big cell, with its two hundred inmates sit- 
ung in four tightly packed rows of filty, and 
learning physics and foreign languages together. 
Nearly all Mr. Weissberg's cell-mates were 
Communists, who had tought in the Civil 
and held important positions in the Soviet 
Every single one (with the exception of one 
Polish spy, who was later expelle 
by the 


the 


ountry, up 
course almost everyone morally and 


capable of being a conscrentious 


élite 
War 
State 
Venuinc 
1 and blackballed 
indignant inmates of the cell) wa 
ompletely innocent, but confessed his guilt. Mr 
Weissberg describes them all, and ts thereby led 
into a number of long and affectionate digresstons, 
which transform a factual ac 
prison experienc es exubera rt 
comedy of Soviet life. The appalling cruelty of 
the GPU examinations (Wessberg confessed 
twice, once after a week and once after four days 
and mightis of unbroken cross-examination, only, 
on each occasion, to retract the confession within 
twenty-four hours) is rendered bearable by the 
feeling he imparts that the examiners themselves 

with them legalistic adherence to rules of 
th Terror—were as mvch victims of circum 
as their prisoners. Indeed, by the end of 
one of them was in the cell with him, 
providing fresh data for this indetatigable, cheer 
ful scientist, who, from his first day in 
realised that he could only remain sane by 
scientifically investigating the causes and the 
course of the disaster which had overtaken him 

Most of us have assumed that there must have 
been some conspiracy in 1936, or at least some 
orgamised opposition, against which Stalin struck 
Atter carefully sifung all the evidence he accumu 
lated, Mr. Weissberg reaches the conclusion that 
this is untrue—even in the case ot Tukachevsky 
Unlike the Gestapo, which was opposed by 
disloyal elements, the GPU was ordered to uncover 
a non-existent conspiracy Just as hundreds 
of thousands of innocent people were con 
demned as witches in the Middle Ages, so 
multuudes of Communists and Russian patriots 
were purged for inythical counter-revolutionary 
activities. Indeed, it was precisely because there 
was nothing to uineover that the arrests reached 
such fantastic proportions (by a most ingenious 
method, Mr. Weissberg calculates that cight 
million innocent people probably passed through 
the prisons between 1936 and 1939). Once the 
order was given by Stalin, the GPU had to un 
cover something: each prisoner had to confess, 
and so incriminate scores of his acquaintances 
They in their turn were arrested, confessed, and 
incriminated another batch of innocents. One 
doctor in Kharkov, knowing his turn was due, 
memorised the names of all the other doctors in 
the city. At his first examination he at once 
admitted that he had recruited the lot into his 
conspiracy ; and, when asked which were the kev 


other 


unt of one man’s 


into n tragi- 


the 


stance 
1938 


prison, 
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members of the plot, he replied that he had so 
perfected his organisation that all were equally 
guilty. This was too much the GPU, 
which refused to accept his confession, and so 
Kharkov was left with some medical attention 
But how is it possible to extract millions of 
confessions without discovering a trace of guilt? 
Part of the explanation seems to be that the iew 
urviving oppositional elements—White Russians 
ind religious sectarians, for instance, who really 
were guilty of opposing Communism—were not 
touched. The Purge concentrated on the Com- 
munist élite, the most ardent supporters of the 
regime ; and their philosophy exphciuly repudiates 
the individual’s right to free speech and fatr tmial 
as a bourgeois superstition. Even Weissberg 
himself, as a loyal supporter of the regime, did not 
feel that he was morally entitled to oppose the 
Purge as such, and this gave the GPU examine: 
in immense advantage in extracting his confes- 
sions. So too, each of the convinced Communists 
who was arrested believed that Stalin had the 
right to liquidate him or to extort a fictitious 
confession if it was in the public interest to do 
so. In the whole of his three vears experience of! 
Russian Weissberg only met one 
conscientious objector, an old anarchist. He was 
able to silence his examiner in argument because 
he denied that any State had any authority 
him. Since a Communist could not take 
fundamentalist stand, he could not feel that 
personal innocence really mattered 
Che Purge, in fact, was a natural phenomenon 
of the Soviet system. The 
conscientiously identifies 
eby removes the basis ft ntious 
jection to any action which Ce clares to 
be 1 the public interest. It was the repudiation 
f individual freedom which made old Bolsheviks 
with young 
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Interest in Columbus and the Elizabethan mer- 
chant-adventurers has tended to overshadow the 
more extraordinary achievements of the 
Portuguese navigators, who opened the sea-route 
to India and in less than a century made a small 
poor country the foremost imperial power of the 
world. In Sea Road tothe Indies Mr. Hart 
illumines this neglected episode in history by pre- 
senung the story of the pioneer Portuguese 
explorers from the time of Henry the Navigator 
to the death of Vasco da Gama 
new Portuguese Indian empire 

Any historian of this subject must be handi- 
capped by lack of obvious documentation. ‘These 
epoch-making journeys were only baldly recorded 
4c a period when trade-secrets were as jealously 
guarded as are 


By Henry H. Hart 


even 


as Viceroy of the 


atomic secrets to-day; many manu- 
scripts have since perished by carelessness and in 
the Lisbon earthquake It is a proof of Mr 
Hart’s remarkable scholarship, and his possession 
of the even rarer asset of historical imagination, 
that bv sifting a mass of obscure forgotten docu- 
ments he has created an astonishingly life-like 
picture of the men concerned, their exploits and 
their period His account will appeal to 
the gencral reader no less than to the student of his- 
tory: all the relevant facts are given, but without 
1 trace of pedantry; his quotations from contem- 
porary Portuguese writers are translated in the 
appetising idiom of the Hakluyt voyages; his writ- 
ing gains zest from his personal knowledge of 
many of the places described 
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| Bartholemew Dias, Pero de Covilhan, who after 
long wanderings died a court-prisoner in Abys- 
sinia, Gama, who by striking west into the 
unknown Atlantic discovered the sailing-route to 
India, has never been better assessed. Not that 
they are portrayed as heroes: the author has too 
just a perception of the strange mixture of greed, 
power-mania and religious fanaticism which 
characterised the Portuguese of the period. These 
same men, as he shows in hair-raising detail, insti- 
tuted the iniquitous African slave-trade; the great 
Gama was an arrogant sadist who, among other 
bestialities, slaughtered a boatload of harmless 
fishermen and sent their mutilated corpses as a 
present to the ruler of Calicut. 

This was, actually, the most impressive of his 
gifts. The Portuguese made their hard task yet 
harder by wilfully slighting oriental potentates 
under the illusion that they were dealing with 
barbarians. In fact, as Mr. Hart brilliantly 
reveals, Eastern civilisation was then at least equal 
to that of Portugal; superior, it seems, in material 
comfort and religious and political toleration. The 
arrival of the Portuguese was the irruption of a 
brutal dynamic people into a sophisticated and 
smooth-working world of commerce. They were 
not responsible for bringing the amenitic the 
East to Europe. Wiher Italian merchants had 
been visiting India ior generations, working in 
harmony with Arab shippers. Mombasa enjoyed 
a higher standard of civilisation than for many cen- 
turies after the Portuguese had smashed Moslem 
trade; Alexandria, during this brief period alter 
the fall of Constantinople to the Turks, was 
almost as prosperous as in the days of the Roman 
Empire. The Portuguese did no than 
redirect this Asiatic trade to their own country, to 
the detriment of the much more cultured Ftalian 
city states. They created for themselves a 
wealthy but ramshackle empire which soon disin 
tegrated under the pressure of their own unbeliev- 
able corruption. Viewing their achievement in a 
longer perspective it may be said that they 
brought about the first step in a great shift of world 
civilisation from east to west, and initiated a dis- 
trust and hatred of Europeans in Africa and Asia 
from which we are suffering, acutely, to-day. This 
book, enlightening as well as informative, and 
much stranger than fiction, deserves to be very 
widely read DorotHy CarkiNGTON 
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The By Rent Masson 
All Souls he first 
for many years worth 
mentioning along with Miss Sylvia Townsend 
Warner's Lolly Willowes—though not with the 
Mr. Weston’s Good Wime, Wolf Solent and Lo 
and Death of the giant Powys brothers. An old 
woman has been burned as a witch in the seven 
teenth century, because the vicar’s pigs 
swine-fever, and his little son ate deadly-night 
shade, and she kept a tame hare. In the present 
day her perturbed spirit is reincarnated, and takes 
revenge by setting one half of the village in a witcl 

hunt after the other half. Even the schoolchildren 
engaged in the innocent compilation of a flowe 

nap for Long Peace and its environs, are led into 
envy and fraud. There 's a macabre finale in the 
village hall: the selfish gentry sit in the gallery to 
watch the wicked peasants below ; but instead of 
Sir Roger they dance widdershins, and sing a 
ster without words, and Mr. Grote the 
verger horrible puppet-show, with the 
witch’s voice crying through his lips. Then the 
spectre vamshes, before anything irremediable has 
happened, and all wake up to feel ashamed, the 
one side of its real faults, the other of its malice 
which exploned those faults as scapegoats for 
hatred and anger. As the vicar says, * 


is 


caught 


song 
gives a 
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rather evil, and we are all rather good, perhaps” 
—evil lies not in the errors of the eccentric, so 
much as in the malice of the normal 

But the interesting thing is not this novel’s 
moral, but that this novel is a morality; the 
characters have unlikely names, such as Willow, 
Mouse, Vanessa, and utter stiffly formalised con- 
versation, because they are not (though the reader 
is likely to care for them) people, but embodi- 
meats and cmanations. They might be named, 
like actors in a morality play, Vanity, Sloth, Deceit 
~—not lust, for this isn’t after all a Powys novel 
Ail Souls is sedulously, intensely cut off from tme 
and the outside world. When does it happen? Mis- 
leading references to coach roads and coaching inns 
are planted to make us guess wrong, and one 
waits, posttively frightened and in vain, for cars, 
radios or aeroplanes. When undergraduate 
strolling-players pin the hovering season down to 
any summer in the last forty years, by perform- 
ing Gilbert Murray’s The Frogs, we they 
must have broken through into a new dimension 
to arrive in this time and village at all. It is 
significant that Julian, one of the intruding actors, 
is unique in talking iike a normal person, and 
helps to break the nightmare by failing to notice 
that anything out of the ordinary is happening 
The novel is full of riddles and answers widely 
eparated—if you notice which two characters are 
left-handed, or guess why the vicar’s new 
keeper named Mrs. Miller, you will 
important clues. In All Souls nature and 
seasons are recorded rather than described ; their 
beauty is chilled and indifferent, a dark reverse 
» the patheuc fallacy, and the progress of the 
year becomes as menacing a drama, with its inter- 
fused separateness, as the witch's vengeance. Miss 
Tomalin’s prose is planned: when we understand 
it, we see it is both new and faultiess. Her sen- 
tences do not flow easily; that is because we are 
not mtended to vault them from full-stop to fuil- 
stop, but to spend a measurable time in each, 
threading its thickets, breathing its air, collecting 
its Hlower-names. 

What is the real, perhaps unconscious theme of 
this mysterious and disquieting novel? It is about 
the country, where the framework of streets and 
buildings is missing, and “heartless, witless” 
nature surrounds and creeps between the houses 
of the village; where men can be 
walking, and trees as men standing still; where 
non-human and human truth can be caught in the 
act of mingling. Or, All Souls, like any 
isolated, integrated work of art, is tts own subject; 
ind it ts also about the personality of Miss 
Tomalin, which certainly differs widely from that 
of any of her characters. She is an original artist 
in imagination and form, and this is only her :irst 
novel 

Ronald Firbank spent a few months in Haiti 
(“Tomorrow I go to Haiti. They say the Presi 
dent is a Perject Dear!”), and wrote Prancmeg 
Nigger. The brothers Marcellin, whose motto 
may well be “Voodoo as you would be voodone 
by,” have lived there al! their lives, and have 
written, after Beast of the Ha:tian Hills, The Pencil 
of God 1 un- 
mothe 
convinces the neighbours that he ts a 
It lacks form, motivation, characterisa 
tion and all other virtues of novels written in the 
French culture these Haitian Goncourts are sworn 
to refrain from imitating. Patriotism is not 
enough: a national culture can only be made by 
sowing native seeds in compost collected from the 
world’s—the Old World’s—garden. The Marce 
lins don’t even believe in their own “folk.” Yet 
the one credible or creditable thing in the novel, 
excepting a few landscapes, is the black-magic 
itsell. Indeed, any reader who can hunt up the 
necessary props, which include “two 
whale- candles, and «a heart-shaped 
stone, dedicated tc Aminst Oueddo,” may go 
into business on his own account, and write his 
own voodunitt: about the appalling doom, say, 
of a voung lady of Haiti, who said, “I'll stand 
by the Almighty, and have no part or parcel in 
the firm of Fréres Marcelin, nor invoke Papa 
Blanc in my nighty.” The only comfort about the 
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Mhis is the trashy, facetious story 
faithful husband hounded to suicide by his 
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desolaung translation 1s that it’s by an 
an avatar of the New Yorker 
perhaps 
Regionalism in the novel is often more success 
ful than nationalism; and Ireland, unlike Haiu, 
is large have regions, and old enough 
to have literary tradition. Truzh in the Night ts 
swiftly and finely writtea novel set in 
the West of Ireland, about a farmer and his love 
for an embittered, »mplacable woman. The man 
the bite, the bitch it is that dies; but 
her death in the last chapter is insufficiently 
prepared. If Mr. MclLaverty haa set his heart 
upon it, he should have spent the whole novel 
making it seem both surprising and inevitable; for, 
as Milton pointed out, the union of Sin and Death 
is unnatural indeed 
The Bottle Organ is about the s« 
racket in the hungry Par post-liberation 
period The Sally of Pan Alley is 
Antoinette, a young typist ve with Jojo, a 
thin, unlucky music-hall The first ten 
pages describe her (I manage read it, so 
must bring myself to mention catching the 
office flea on her right thigh. There are good 
scenes the lovers in their maison-de-passe, of 
family life far up the peeling staircase in the Rue 
des Vinaigriers, of the kid-brother running across 
midnight Paris from e burgling expedition in 
Montparnasse. M. René Masson wears Marcel 
old suits. He substitutes sexiness for 
realism, whimsicality for wit; 
he shows how even a fourth-rate French 
remain, if only hereditarils 
and damnably readable 
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BLACK RECORD 


British Trade and the Opening of China. 
By MICHAEL GREENBERG. ( 
Just one hundred and ten years ago, the 
Chinese, “‘ choosing between danger and 
not between right and wrong,” signed the 
of Nanking, which inaugurated, between ( 
and ‘capitalist’? England, a period of 
trade now decisively ended by the armie: 
Mao Tse-tung. Full circle, and (one might 
just retribution for a black spot in Eng 
But in 1842 the commercial skies o1 
coast seemed set fair for the discipk 
Adam Smith, with the steam-power of Lancashire 
at their back. They had broken the monopoly 
the Honourable East India Company eight year 
earlier; the Opium War had been fough 
won ; the profitable drug had followed the f! 
from Canton to Amoy and Shanghai; tl 
tive Canton Commercial System, 1th 
its Cohong of Chinese merchants, had 
abolished ; and there was to be non 
over hampering tariff duties 
Empire was to be wide open 
ence of Western private 
On the commercial | \ 
60 years, from 178 when John Henry Cox 
first came to Canton to sell “ singsong ”* musical 
box toys, until China wa opened ”’ and Hong 
kong made a British colony, fascinating new 
is thrown by the collection of accounts and 
pondence of the leading firm of pre-treaty China 
merchants, Jardine Matheson and Co., found in 
Hongkong, preserved in the University Library 
at Cambridge, and now used by Mr. Greenberg 
this valuable and admirably written addition 
the list of Cambridg: Studies in I now 
tory. Here, from the inside, with a wealth 
detail for specialist students, the story is told 
the struggle, waged without moral serv 
(Jardine described the opium trade as * 
and most gentle 


anibrids 2} 


alety, 
‘Treaty 


record, 
China 


restri 

been 

no more 
The 

to the civilising 
enterprise 

history of the p \ 


Corre 


ipl 
the safest 
manlike speculation I am 

of’) by the private traders to break, 
profit to themselves, first the monopoly of th 
Company and finally the power of the Emperor 
and his Viceroy at Canton 


will 


Until towards the end of the eighteenth century, 


the China trade, a close preserve of the Honourable 
Company, had consisted of the export of a grow- 
ing volume of tea, paid for almost enurely by 


f 


silver bulhon, for which the 
Spanish Main at first served. It was to provide 
additional means of payment that the Company 
first turned to Indian opium—thereby inciden- 
tally supplying India with means to buy Manche 
ter goods—and it was in the growth of the s« 
Trade between India and China 
that the “* private English *’ found scope to chal 
lenge the Company's monopoly Beginning as 
supercargoes of the Company, then as Canton 
residents (masquerading sometumes Prus- 
ian and = Austrian consular 
gentlemen adventurers ”’ of 
Matheson and Jardine enual 
Company because their oprum-running 
provided ‘“‘ sycee”’ silver to pay for tea. Their 
smuggling defied every Imperial edict ; 
he drug ; and when the Com 

press > both trom tl 
cotton-exporting ntere 
terminated in IS34, pr 
lion’s share 


old plunder of the 


called Country 


under 
these 


Couox, 


colours), 
the type of 
Beale, became es 


lo tine 


flooded with the 


1 ] } 
monopoly, 


under 
ivate traders and 
Manchester, wa 
rade held the of the Chines 
Meany illegal imports 
China’s balance of payments 
flowing out of China since the 
poverishment which, so the merchants’ Chines 
Courter hoped in 1833, would “ contri 
bute . . to the final reduction of 
to reasonable terms.’” In a 
tirst the I nglish had to 
imperialism tor 
When the 


t marke 


vhile, of opium had up 
Silver had been 
1820s—an mm 


prously 
the Chinese 
did ; but 
ot colonial 
can be mad 
effectively suppresse 

smug boats,”” armed British launches 
arried the opium to Cantoa, literally 
thei into the market ; and 
the merchants were interned in their Factory 
nd threatened with expulsion from hina 
unless they signed a bond not to deal in opium, 
war was opened by H.M. Frigate Volas After 
that troo ent from India rhe sword 
followed the ; Jardine, Matheson and Co 
had a century of prosperity in front of them 
considering the original basis of their 
wealth, they hardly complain if Shanghai 
to-day is no longer, tor Western capital, an open 
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THEMSELVES 
Second Movement. by 
Press. 16 
Circus Doctor. By J. Y. Hi 
Davie 12 6 
Pilgrim to Paradise. by 
Rider. 15 
Everyone lives in a 
constitute a 


SPIKE HuGues. Muser 


DERSON Peter 


SHAW DESMOND, 


different world—people 


mind 
worth 


uiluiverse Slaggering to the 

and the only sunmngeapNes less than 
reading are those that delineate worlds already 
known. Mr. Spike Hughes, with the dizziness of 
space travel, takes us straight to his jazz world 
A friend (this was in 1929) had left a double- 
I in the corner of a room in Grosvenor St 
lis silence reproached him. He began to play 
Very soon he pick out the “ bass notes of 
the childishly 


imple and 
of chords 


could 
monotonou CX 
which passes for ‘harmony’ in 
modern > Within a few weeks he was 
accompanying hot records on a gramophone ; 
he took to plucking and slapping, a refinement 
new to the English ear and productive (on the 
hands) of frightful blood-blisters ; but 
two years later, he wa lected Brit 
Jassist by the readers of the Melody Maker 
Here, on page 13, is the firs whiff of what Mr 
Hughes call without a single unhappy 
moment’’; so only the highly successful can run 
down triumph 


His adventures, all of 
up to the hilt, reveal th 
He saw, or rather 
horizon, and furiously set off after it, Not only 
rac he pluck and slap, he composed, he dranl 


ne interviewed band-leader 


puciice 


ja77 


than 


failure 


njoyed 
indefatigable slot 


heard, something on the 


managers, he sat 

he married twice, he attend 
own band, he 
wjourned with Sitwell 


Coward. Manchester’ 


all night 
Archer 


made 


copying 
Street, he 
records, he 
collaborated with 


collected his 
d ud 
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genteel suburb welcomed with cold baths and 
pickles the conductor of a Cochran revue ; 
the Concertgebouw, Amsterdam, put on a serious, 


hushed face to *“* Meet the Boiys.’’ Half a dozen 


hort 





pieces (of which the enchanting ** Donegal 
Cradle Song’’ still haunts me) half satisfied a 
musical intelligence content to dream its achieve- 
ments ; a ballet was asked for by the Camargo 
Society, and provided; a Harlem Symphony 
led inevitably to an American visit, where Mr 
Hughes met his source of inspiration. And all 
this, or nearly all this—there is some vaguene 
about ages and dates—betore Mr. Hughes had 
turned thirty In the jazz age, described he 
with a ithing jauntiness, he was seriously in 
love with jazz Second Movenent (1 missed the 
first) records this affair from first to last; and 
though Mr. Hughes hasn’t put into it quite the 
extravagance and passion one realises was there, 


he has found dry, quick, frank ways of communi- 
cating himself. His book falls about half-way 
between the celebrity memoir and the personal 





revelation ; though “ falls,’ perhans, is hardly 
the word. Here, as usual, Mr. Hughes engagingly 
ride 

Circus Doctor has little enough aplomb: it 
wasn't written, but told to” a collaborator, 
Mr. Henderson is chiet vet of the Ringling Brothers 
and Barnum and Bailey Circus—the largest, no 
doubt, in the world ; and the first and best half of 
the book relates his early experiences in the job 
We learn that animals do not “smell tear 
elephants have tender skins and out of neryous- 
ness bite one another’s tails ; big cats suffer from 


sinus trouble ; horse rcurotic. “* Not being 
an animal, I don’t pretend to be able to diagnose 
for myself.””) Mr. Henderson isn’t nearly such an 
iss as a few sentimental asides like the above might 
suggest ; besides being, one gathers, a bold and 


ire 


successful vet, he also is dominated by a passion- 
not the success but the passion is what makes a 
writer interesting. The book tails oft after mar- 


riage and war (slipped together 
paragraphs), into random = reminiscences 
The author of Pilgrim to Paradise gesticulate 


on such other planes that he is hard to pin down 


into a couple of 


I gather, however, that he has a chest measure 
ment of anything up to 54 inches (inflated 

and wears the Black Belt tor judo; has rounded 
Cape Horn in a windjammer; has been inspired 
in turn by Jesus, Lenin, Blavatsky, and Buddha 
Che facts aren’t easily elicited from a stormy 
life. Much of what goes on is Over Ther 

“music is the fundament of life here and here- 
after.” Even on this “sorrowful planet, as it i 


known on the astral” contusion, tor the reader, 
may reign. Mr. Desmond first met his Danish 
wife in the Egypt of Amenhotep IIL; and was 
killed by a gladiator in Rome 


with a trident or 


though whether 


a stiletto remains a 


nice pont 
And yet the Pilgrim Passionate doesn’t incite as 
he should. Perhaps he has overdone thing 


G. W. STONER 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


Noite In future the LP discs issued by the Nixa 
company will be listed uader the letter SPLP oi 
EXLP) and numbers only 

Symphonies Mozart No. 38, D> major 

* Prague RPO/ Beechan LX 1517-9 \ 
warm-hearted performance, but at times the 
phrasing makes one feel that the mductor’s love 
for the work borders on the tulsome. The record- 
ing is only” partially successtul STRAUSS 
Symplhu nia Domestica, Op 53 Vienna Phil 
Krauss. *LXT 2643 This large work in four 


connected movements is in effect a svmphoni 
poem dealing with the relations of a husband, hi 
wife and their new-born baby. Do not 
disconcerting programme to prevent you from 
enjoving the music, which ts clever, beautiful and 
highly characteristic Phis is a superb perform 
ance, and the recording of the complicated score 
is a triumph of engineering 


allow the 


Concertos. Mozart: Piano Concerto No. 26, 
D major (“Coronation”) (Bachauer/New Lon- 


don Orch/Sherman. C 4151-4). Those who have 
grown up with the (now deleted) Landowska set 
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Bac hauer’ 
with 
time it is imp 
the even fluency of her runs and 
the excellent taste of her 
i very good one—gives 
admirable string-wind balance se 
onductor WEBER: Clarinet 
minor, Op. 73, and E flat major, Of 
Salzburg Mozarteum Orch/ Walter 
Early romantic music of the 
youthful kind These concertos are irre 
ind ire stylishly played, but it is hard 
forgive the miserable recording of such lucid and 
‘imple scores. The clarinet sounds acid and often 
racked, the string tone hard and edgy. I think 
possible that some gramophones may be able 


ire 


yiulesmiant a 


Gina 


beset 


of erto 
wel 
rwccents 
idmure 
ills 
The 
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tne 


ssible not 





speaking plaving 
tull value 
ured by 
Concert I 
74 (Heine/ 
*SPLP 529 
t and most 
isuble 


to 


re cording 





y ' 
treshe 


they 


to mitigate these faults, and possessors of such 
trongly advised to thi 
trial 





give delicious music a 


Miscellaneous Orchestral. Mozarc: Diverti- 
mento, D major, K 205; Cassation, B flat major, 
K 99 (Salzburg Mozarteum Orch/ Walter. *SPLP 
528 Ihe Cassation written when Mozart 
thirteen to Einstein) ot 
ven (according to Wyzewa and Saint-Foix). As 
the work of a mature man it would still be a 
miracle of individual ind ingenuity 
Divertimento is a pleasant, but more conventional 
piece. Both are well played and the recording 1 
adequate WAGNER Overture— Th. Fiying 
Dut Vienna Phil/Furtwangler. DB 972 

8). An intensely dramatic periormance, full ot a 


was 
Ww emher 


J 
Cir 


according 


ihe 


grace 


! 
heman 


ense of impending catastrophe. ‘The recording | 
on the whole very good The fAll-up, Brahm 

Hungarian Dance No. 1, is most voluptuoush 
laved PCHATKOVSEY Casse Notsette Suite 
French Nat. Svm. Orch/Désormici an Ge | 
7508 Apart from the I’ée dragee, whose strings 


hrill, this is an 
and the performance 1 


celesta is 
I -corded disc, 


re muffled and whose 
idmirably 


not inferior to other recent (and mostly excellent 
issues of the suite Kopaty Galanta Dances 
LPO/Cameron. C 7896 A chain of dance 


in the Hungarian Rhapsody style, characterised 
wv alternations of Dervish violence with very slow 


passages elegiac in tone 


Phis is good light music 








of an open-air complexion, and it 1s played in a 
suitably dashing manner. Recording good. Also 
recommended HUMPERDINCK Hanse and 
Gretel Dream Pantomime Philharmonia 
Weldon. DX 1811 

Chamber Music and Piano. Mozart Piano 
TPrios—complete — recording Jambor/ Attay 
Starker. *SPLP 521-3), K 496 and 245 (*SPLP 
$23), K 502 and 548 (*SPLP 522), K 542 and 564 
*“SPLP 52 Though unequal in value, these 
Trios are an important addition to the dis- 
cography of Mozart. It is a pity that the two 
finest (KR 502 and 542) were not coupled on one 


disc, but readers who plump for SPLP 522 will, 
T think, find that the quality of the 
idmirably correct and scholarly) and of the re 
ind well balanced, but on the hard 
ide) is better suited to th B rat Trio 
than to the more dreamy E major SCHUBERI 

Piano Quintet, A major (* ‘Trout’ Budapest 
OT He ywski LX 1521-5 Goed as was the 


LP of this work, neither in playing nor recording 


periormance 


cording (clear 


enecrects 


was it quite as seductive as the latest set, in which 
quartet and pianist conspire to give an unusually 
delicate and sensitive reading of the music. Ever 
to those who know and love the work, this set 
will reveal subtleties that escape notice in a more 
robust performance. ‘The recording ts 
Dvorak: Serenade, D minor, tor wind 
bas Op. 44 (London 
20604-6 A little masterpiece of 1 
the technical ingenuity of M 
Schubertian lovelines 
imagine a performance more 
conceived, or carried out 
to detail and the balance of 
he recording is beautifully realistic 
Sonata, cello and piano, Op. 4; BarToK: Rhap- 
sody No. 1 Starker / Herz. *EXLP 702). 
KopaLy: Sonata tor unaccompanied cello, Op. 8 
(Starker. *SPLP 510). The two Kodaly sonatas 


excellent 
ind str 


Ensembl R 


ny 
Baroque 
kind, com 
with 
impos- 
svmpathe- 
with a 


bining 
melodies ol 
sible to 
tically 

ittention 


greater 
timbres 
KOpALy 
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bear eloquent testimony to the thoughtful lyricism 
that is the enduring feature of com 
poser’s talent The earlier and considerable 
of the two is remarkable for a first movement of 
dark brooding beauty; while the solo 
much larger and important work, covers a 
wider variety of moods and demands a virtuoso 
performance Both sonatas are impressively 
played and well recorded, though in the first work 
the piano little twangy The Bartok 
Rhapsody, though written in 1928, is nearer in 
style to the work of his early period, when he was 
sull under the influence of Liszt. It is not of 
much interest. EXLP 702 contains, by way of 
fill-up, a short but attractive Hungarian Wedding 
Dance by Leo Weiner JEAN BINET: String 
Quartet; Apotr BRUNNER Sonata, flute and 
plano; OTHMAR SCHOECK for piano 
(Swiss Ensemble. *LX'l rhis extremely 
well-made record of contemporary Swiss 

can be confidently recommended to those 
take kindly to the less aggressive type of 

musi Ihe Binet quartet, in particular, is 
distinguished work, with more in it than 
the eve The performances are 
Desussy: Suite Bergamasque 
8898-9 This set, exquisitely 
fectly recorded, now replace 
king version. Desussy: La Cathédrale englot 
(Malcuzynski. LB 119 Not recommended 
Ihe performance is pedestrian and lacking in 
mystery, the recorded tone unpleasantly 
The old Gieseking dise (LB 30) is 
PROKOFIEV: Quintet, Op. 39, for 
violin, viola, and 


1952 
most this 


le 
ics 


sonata, a 


more 


tone 18 a 


Toccata 
2658 
musk 

who 
modern 
a most 
meets 
excellent 
Gieseking. LX 
played and per 
the previous Giese 


r 


confined 
tar preferable 
oboe, clarinet, 
bass; Overture on Hebrew 
themes, Op. 34 (Paris Chamber Ensemble 
*SPLP 512 Phe quintet, originally composed 
as accompamment to a ballet about circus life, 1s 
in the composer’s satiric style and rather dull, 
despite interesting experiments in out 
landish sonorities. “The Overture is a much more 
attractive work. Both are admirably played and 
the recording, though somewhat harsh, has the 
merit of great clarity 
ALBENIZ: Cordoba and (arr 
(Campoh/Gritton. X 571 
Macabre (Kentner. DX 1813 
Polish Folk Song and Highland 
ska/Newton. R 20603 


Vocal. Mozart: The Impresarvio—con 
opera; Four Marches, D major, K 249, 23 
215 (Nentwig/Guillaume/Hehmann/ Rohi 
burg Mozarteum Orch / Walter *SPLE 
his tuny opera, which concerns the diff 
in impresario importuned by 
donnas, is a good example of 
ordinary ability to pack a small vess« 
and heauty. The Nixa recording sensibly omits 
the spoken dialogue. “The 
but the recording is unresonant and lable to oc 
sional distoruon, and, since Kathe Nentwig is 
match for Margot Guillaume, the point of 
is rather spoilt. However, with these reservation 
the disc can be recommended, espx the 
much more humorous and graceful than 
the utle might lead one to suppose. DEBUSSY’ 
Le Martyre de Saint Sébastien (Oklahoma Cit 
Chorus Soloists and Orch/ Alessandre Allegro 
*ALG 100 Debussy’s incidental the 
miracle play by Gabriele d’Annunzic com 
posed in 1911; it 1s austerely beauutul and full of 
sombr darkly Byzantine colour—in 
fact, artistically superior to the rather over-written 
drama it illustrates yart from th 
of Miriam Stewart (as Ja vierge Erigone 
most iunpressive 

The disc ‘obtainable trom 
New Bond Str., London, 
surface—at least in the coy 
I Purittani—* Qui la vox 
(Callas, R 30043 Even devotees of Margher 
Carosio’s recording of “ Qui la voce ™ are strongly 
urged to give this very different rendering a tri 
In a double-sided version which includes the 
cabaletta Maria Callas displays, not merely 
larger and more beautiful voice, but a greater 
range of expression. The recording, though far 
from impeccable, is adequate. Fata: Seven 
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